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- Fair Trial Demanded | for Miners’ Officials. 


The treatment. accorded Charles Moyer, W. 
D. Hayward and G. A. Pettibone, executive 
officers of the (Western Federation of Miners, 
by the authorities of the States of Colorado 
and Idaho has excited adverse comment 
throughout the entire country, and protests 
against the arbitrary methods resorted to by the 
officials of these States, coupled with earnest 
demands that the men named be given a fair 
trial, have been made in unprecedented num- 
bers. 

When the news was flashed across the coun- 
try that Moyer, Hayward and Pettibone had 
been arrested in Denver, charged with the as- 
sassination of ex-Governor Frank Steunenberg 
of Idaho, the many thousands of people who 
know the men were fairly dumbfounded to 
learn that such a dastardly crime had been im- 
puted to them, 


The Western Federation of Miners, for years, 
has been recognized as the most radical labor 
organization of importance in this country, and 
has been the immediate cause of serious friction 
and considerable strife between the conservative 
and radical. elements of the labor movement. 
Moyer and Hayward, President and Secretary, 
respectively, of the Western Federation of 
Miners, are recognized as leaders of the radi- 
cals, and the controversies with such men as 
Gompers and Mitchell in which they have en- 
gaged have been numerous and. often bitter— 
yet, it is a matter of the gravest doubt that 
there exists in the ranks of labor men who 
are opponents of the economic policy of Moyer, 
Hayward and Pettibone one individual who 
believes them guilty of the heinous crime which 
they are accused of having instigated. 

Men who know Moyer and Hayward _per- 
sonally, and who thoroughly disagree with them 
in their economic views, seem to be a unit in 
declaring that their temperament and dispo- 
sition is such as to entirely preclude even the 
suspicion that they were disposed to resort to 
assassination to accomplish any purpose they 
may have had in view. ‘Testimony of this char- 
acter comes from so many sources that it com- 
mands respect. 

Viewing, however, the circumstances sur- 
rounding the arrest of these men from a stand- 
point in which personal feeling of a friendly 
sentimental nature “bears no part,.it is hard to 
form the opinion that the charge made against 
Moyer and his associates is based on anything 
more substantial than hatred and the desire 
of unscrupulous men to serve their employers 
at any cost—not excepting the sacrifice of hu- 
man. life. 

So far as is known to the public, the evi- 
dence against the accused men is based on the 
alleged confessions of a man who, admittedly, 
has been false and treacherous in practically 
all relations in life. This “confession” was 
secured by a class of men who, very frequently, 
when employed to ferret out crime, fasten 
guilt on some one, and with the assistance of 
perjurers and officials whose zealousness to se- 
cure a conviction dulls whatever sense of justice 
they may have possessed, succeed in railroading 
the accused to the penitentiary or the gallows. 


Again, men do not commit a crime—if they 
are sane—without a motive. What could 
Moyer, Hayward and Pettibone gain by the 
assassination of ex-Governor Steunenberg? 


Steunenberg was Governor of Idaho during 
the Cceur d’Alene mining troubles several 
years ago, and although he incurred the enmity 
of many people because of the practices he 
countenanced in dealing with those troubles, 
he had retired from public office and was not, 
at the time of his death, in a position to give 
effect to any views he may have held on mat- 
ters of public policy. That the hostility 
Steunenberg aroused during the Coeur d’Alene 
troubles was so intense as to cause men like 
Moyer. Hayward and Pettibone to nurse a 
desire for vengeance which at this late day cul- 
minated in the diabolical act that resulted in 
the ex-Governor’s death, is plainly an absurdity. 

Had Moyer, Hayward and Pettibone been 
men who believed that arbitrary, malicious acts 
of public officials even remotely justified assas- 
sination it is improbable that several of the 
Colorado officials responsible for the reign of 
terror that cursed the Centennial State a short 
time ago would be alive today. 

Lincoln, Garfield, McKinley and the elder 
Carter Harrison and others among our public 
men were the victims of the assassin, and in 
each instance there were those who did not 
hesitate to charge the crime to a class of their 
fellow-citizens. Today we all know that none 
of these crimes was committed by a sane man, 
and—if the truth is established—in all human 
probability we will eventually learn that the 
fiendish murder of Frank Steunenberg was the 
act of a lunatie. 

The virtual kidnaping of Moyer, Hayward 
and Pettibone and their subsequent. ill-treat- 
ment by the constitutional and irregular au- 
thorities of Idaho has aroused deep feeling 
among the workingmen and women throughout 
the country. Large sums of money have been 
donated by various organizations to assist the 
accused men in making their defense before the 
courts, mectings of protest have been arranged, 
and resolutions “expressing confidence in the 
innocence of the men and demanding that they 
he given a fair trial have been adopted by an 
extraordinary number of organizations of va- 
rious classes, 

In this city arrangements have been made to 
hold a meeting of protest in Woodward’s 
Pavilion on Sunday, April 8th, commencing 
at 2 p. m. Several well-known men will ad= 
dress the assemblage, and a parade will be held 
after the meeting adjourns. 

At the meeting of the Labor Council last 
Friday evening representatives of several or- 
ganizations presented resolutions dealing with 
the accusations made against the Western Fed- 
eration officials, the manner of their arrest and 
the treatment accorded them by the officials of 
Colorado and Idaho. ‘These resolutions were 


referred to a special committee, which reported 


substitute resolutions and recommended that 
other labor bodies throughout the State be in- 
formed of the action of the Labor Council and 
requested to take similar action. The report 


of the special committee was adopted without 
a dissenting vote. The resolutions are as fol- 
lows: 

“WHEREAS, Charles Moyer, W. D. Hayward 
and G. A. Pettibone, representatives and offi- 
cers of organized labor, to wit, of the Western 
Federation of Miners, have recently been sc- 
cretly arrested and kidnaped from the State of 
Colorado to the State of Idaho without an op- 
portunity to defend themselves by law; and, 

“WHEREAS, We believe and understand that 
the secret and un-American methods employed 
to accomplish the extradition of said officials 
of said Western Federation of Miners, from the 
State of Colorado to the State of Idaho, were 
and are without precedent or justice; and, 

“Whereas, We firmly believe that the 
charge against said officials is wholly and en- 
tirely without foundation in fact, and is a cold- 
blooded and deliberate attempt upon the part 
of certain recognized enemies of organized la- 
bor to prejudice the public against and injure 
the cause of organized labor, and particularly 
that of the Western Federation of Miners; now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Labor Council of San 
Francisco, in regular session assembled, this 
23d day of March, 1906, protests: 

“Firstly—To the people and Governor of the 
State of Colorado, the people and the Govy- 
ernor of the State of Idaho, against the secret 
extradition and carrying away of said officials 
of said Western Federation of Miners from the 
State of Colorado to the State of Idaho; 

“Secondly—That we protest to the President 
and the Congress of the United States of 
America against said secret extradition and 
demand a Congressional investigation thereof; 

“Thirdly—That we protest to the American 
people at large and appeal to their sense of 
American justice and fair play to join us in 
this protest; and, be it further 

“Resolved, That the Labor Council of San 
Francisco, in regular session assembled, ex- 
tends to said officials of said Western Federa- 
tion of Miners, and to said Western Federation 
of Miners, its heartfelt sympathy and moral 
support, with the fervent hope that the ac- 
cused brothers shall be accorded a fair trial, 
and in the confident belief that such trial will 
result in the honorable acquittal of these broth- 
ers from the serious charge now pending against 
them; and, be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be spread upon the minutes of this meeting of 
the Council; that copies be forwarded by the 
Secretary of this Council under seal as follows: 
To the California State Federation of Labor; 
to the California State Building Trades Coun- 
cil; to all city and county central labor bodies 
in California, and with a request for the adop- 
tion and similar use of like resolutions; that 
copies be forwarded to said officials of the 
Western Federation of Miners, the Governor of 
the State of Colorado, the Governor of the 
State of Idaho, to the President and the 
Congress of the United States; and to etch 
Senator and Congressman from the State of 
California; and that copies be given to the 
press for publication.” 


EQUITY, INJUNCTION AND PRECEDENT. 
M. H. BATTENBERG, IN TYPOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL. 


“He never permitted the voice of judicial con- 
science to be stifled by technical rules nor smothered 
in a mass of ill-digested authority. He realized that 
equity was the science of principle and not the 
creature of precedent. His clear and luminous 
mental vision looked right into the very truth of 
the case before him. Neither sophistry nor spe- 
cious reference to authority could divert him from 
the straight path of sound principle.’—S, S. Greg- 
ory, president of Chicago Bar Association, at me- 
morial services of the late Judge Murray F. Tuley, 
of the Cook County, Illinois, bench. 

To every suit in equity there are three parties— 
the complainant, the defendant and the public—and 
though but the first two appear by attorney before 
the bar, the rights of the public appear in the prin- 
ciples and maxims of equity, and must never be 
lost from sight. Public progress is its fundamental 
principle, should be its invariable accompaniment. 

Equity is the natural form of human justice, the 
nearest approach to the Divine. Its canon of iden- 
tity is its definition, “Equity is equality ;” its maxim 
of difference is, “He that hath done iniquity shall 
not have equity” The first asserts the equality of 
human rights; the second proclaims that no right 
can be gained by doing wrong (for equity can not 
be a party to injustice, nor lend itself to perpet- 
uate the consequences of a fraud). “What is 
equitable and good is the law of laws,” and equity 
is the philosophical foundation of law. In_ its 
province judgment is to be given according to the 
facts at issue, not according to examples and pre- 
cedents, to the end that no wrong may be without 
an adequate remedy, no right without a power to 
enforce. 

It is not in the power of any collection of men 
formed into a legislative body, however fertile in 
resources their understandings may be, to formu- 
late a system of rules which shall embrace all cases 
that may develop. Written law can not take ac- 
count of the myriad of conditions which may sur- 
round any act in the future, nor can it analyze the 
infinite variety of combinations of circumstances 
affecting the affairs of human life at any moment. 
It is fallible because it is a judgment made in ad- 
vance—a thing made yesterday, which may not fit 
a condition arising tomorrow—and a vast field is 
still left open for the reasoning power of the judges, 
whose duties often consist in the application of the 
common rules of morality to matters under consid- 
eration. 

The world moves forward and outgrows written 
laws, and, as it leaves the unfit behind, new ones, 
more fit, are enacted and old ones repealed in the 
effort to keep written law in pace with civilization 
—-with the best and broadest knowledge of the time. 
Written law is not, as has been said, the accumu- 

_ lated wisdom and experience of ages, but rather a 
slowly refining product of ages of experimentation 
—not always guided by wisdom, not yet entirely 
pure. The work of refining to eliminate error and 
injustice from written law is still going on. Each 
legislature is busied in correcting the errors of pre- 
vious legislation and readjusting by amendment old 
laws to new conditions. When mistakes are made 
here, the only recourse civilization has lies in pro- 
ceedings in equity. 

The peculiar value to social progress of a pro- 
ceeding in equity lies in the opportunity it affords 
to administer justice in the case at issue without 
being bound by anything beyond the facts at issue. 
The mind of a Judge, actuated by the divine princi- 
ples of equity, trained in those laws of thought by 
which human reason eliminates difference in seek- 
ing identity, submitted to the healthful and invig- 
orating influence of those opinions and. feelings 
which develop in the progress of every improving 
society, refreshed by daily contact with the best in 
the life surrounding him, and purified by contem- 
plation of the high ideals toward which true men 
are striving—the mind of such a Judge can carry 
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the principles of equity farther than any written 
law can reach, and give them application in har- 
mony with the fundamental principles of human 
progress which may be involved in the case at bar. 

Whatever may be governed by precedent falls 
under a rule, and may be inclined in written law 
by a law-making power—this, in fact, is the origin 
of written law—and if the written law is found to 
work injustice in any case, it may be set aside by 
decisions in equity on the facts at issue until 
amended or repealed by the legislators who are se- 
lected for that purpose. 


The citation of precedents in equity and depen- 
dence upon them as affecting facts in a case at bar 
and as justifying a particular decision takes from 
equity proceedings the essence of equity and sub- 
stitutes for it that weakness of common law which 
equity proceedings are designed to guard against 
and remedy. When carried to extremes the practice 
reduces the science of equity jurisprudence to a 
delirious uncertainty by introducing a sort of fourth 
dimension of which the value is optional with the 
Judge, behind which he may screen himself from 
criticism by pointing to a decision which may have 
been just and right when made yesterday and in 
accord with the facts at issue then, but which is 
iniquitous today on facts at issue today. It fur- 
nishes a warrant for decisions at variance with the 
principles of equity and gives an appearance of law 
to injustice. 


The injunction is the most powerful weapon of: 


equity when it follows the principles of equity, when 
it is granted on the facts at issue and in harmony 
with public policy, which in our country is public 
progress, and it is the most powerful weapon of 
injustice and oppression when guided by precedent. 
It arose out of a necessity to enforce rights. © 
King Edward I (1272-1307) was the first monarch 
after the Norman conquest to make laws in har- 
mony with the spirit of equity of his own volition. 
Of him it is said, “The laws which he framed en- 
title him to the name of the English Justinian.” 
The reign of Edward II (1307-1327) saw the re- 
storation of the liberty Scotland had lost, and 
brought back to Parliament its old position, or 
rather the old position of the Saxon body, the “folc 
gemote” (people’s deliberative body), as the arbiter 
between the King and the people. A statute passed 
in this reign (1322) says “the matters to be estab- 
lished for the estate of the King and of his heirs, 
and for the estate of the realm and of the people, 
should be treated, accorded, and established in Par- 
liament, by the King, and by the assent of the Earls, 
Prelates and Barons, and the commonality of the 
realm, according as had before been accustomed.” 


The contradistinction between “the estate of the 
king and of his heirs” and “the estate of the realm 
and of the people” is the old Saxon distinction be- 
tween “cynescipe gerihtu,” rights of kingship (pre- 
rogative) and “fole gerihta,” rights of commonalty. 
Almost every law made under the first, second and 
third Edwards was an attempt to restore to the 
people rights they had enjoyed under the Saxon 
rulers. 

These laws, however, were in many instances 
recognitions of rights which those whom they were 
intended to benefit had no power to enforce, just as 
at present an American citizen in Illinois has the 
right of trial by jury where his liberty is jeopar- 
dized by acts he is claimed to have done and there 
is a question of fact at issue, but he has no power 
to enforce that right where the acts are alleged to be 
in contempt of court, and he may, therefore, when 
innocent, be placed at the mercy of perjury with no 
opportunity to defend himself against his accusers 
by examining the witnesses against him. 

It was a state of affairs equivalent to this which, 
in the reign of Richard II (1377-1399), showed the 
necessity for a broader jurisdiction of courts of 
equity. The great Crusades were at their height 


‘then, and many of the knights who started for 


Jerusalem left their estates in trust for their infant 
heirs, In many instances there was no written 
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record of these trusts, and the trustees at their own 
option cut down forests, sold timber, cattle, goods 
of all sorts, without regard to the rights of their 
wards, the real owners. The writ of subpcena was 
invented by Bishop John Waltham of Salisbury 
(1382) to reach dishonest trustees and compel them 
to give evidence as to the estates they held in trust, 
and from trusteeships its powers were extended to 
include all frauds, trusts and accidents, because the 
latter were sometimes taken advantage of to de- 
fraud. 


It was necessary, after a complainant had gained 
his rights in court, that there should be some means 
to protect him in his enjoyment of them, and for 
this purpose the injunction was invented, to pre- 
vent further litigation after justice had been ren- 
dered. 


It was under these powers that the examination 
into the insurance frauds was conducted’ in New 
York lately, and their value to society may be meas- 
ured: by the fact that they exposed Chauncey De- 
pew. 


Henty Hallam (“Constitutional History of Eng- 
land”) says that this extension of the jurisdiction 
of the courts of equity was owing, among other 
things, “in a still greater degree to a strange nar- 
rowness and scrupulosity of the judges, who, fear- 
ful of quitting the letter of their precedents, even 
with the clearest analogies to guide them, repelled 
sO many just suits and set up rules of so much 
hardship that men were thankful to embrace the 
relief held out by a tribunal acting in a more ra- 
tional manner.” 


It was in the reign of Henry VIII that preceden- 
tal decisions began to be used to set aside the prin- 
ciples of equity in favor of special interests. Be- 
fore that the Chancellors, being churchmen, were 
amenable to a higher power than the King, and 
consequently the King did not exercise full control 
over the higher courts. Henry organized a little 
church of his own and began appointing favorites 
to the Chancery Bench. As these favorites were in 
many cases ignorant of both law and equity, they 
began fortifying the royal prerogative by special 
decisions, each of which served as a stepping-stone 
to something still farther from the principles of 
equity. The laws enacted by Parliament were un- 
dermined by this practice of substituting precedents 
for equity, and star chamber decisions checked the 
progress of civil liberty. Precedents were found 
for royal authority to impose new taxes, and other 
proclamations interfering with popular liberty be- 
gan to increase, each furnishing a precedent for one 
more vicious than the last. Proclamations were 
later made prohibiting the erection of buildings ex- 
cept on old foundations, and then with brick or 
stone, within two miles of London, “the prohibition 
in this,” says Hallam, “as in many other cases, en- 
acted chiefly for the sake of the dispensations.” 


Sir Edward Coke (1551-1633) was the first jurist 
of prominence to make any protest against the prac- 
tice of substituting precedents for facts. He saw 
that the only remedy was to abolish the use of pre- 
cedents where facts are at issue in equity cases, be- 
cause that allowed judges to make laws, which Par- 
liament was elected to do. “Equity on equity under- 
mineth the law,” he said, while Chief Justice of the 
Court of Common Pleas. But precedents were the 
foundation of the King’s prerogative ,and they were 
very serviceable to his ignorant Chancellors. 


During the session of Parliament in 1610 James I 
wanted to prohibit by proclamation the erection of 
new buildings about London and the making of 
starch from wheat. The Commons remonstrated. 
Sir Edward Coke was sent for and interrogated to 
find out what opinion he, as Chief Justice, would. 
give in such a case. He gained time to consult his 
brothers on the bench, and three Judges and himself 
were appointed to consider it. They resolved that 
“the King, by his proclamation, cannot create any 
offense which was not one before, for then he might 
alter the law of the land in a high point; for if he 
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may create an offense where none is, upon that’ en- 
sues fine and imprisonment.” 


It will be observed that some of the injunction 
Judges of our day are arrogating to themselves, by 
the use of precedents, a higher power than Coke 
could allow the King (James I). 


Three years later, finding that Coke would not 
follow precedents to suit, the King appointed Sir 
Francis Bacon Attorney General. About this time 
the clergy, to magnify their own power, set up the 
doctrine of the King’s absolute power. They 
claimed that the functions of King and priest were 
“the prerogative of birthright,’ and argued from 
this that passive obedience was due to an estgb- 
lished monarch. Bacon found precedents for it. 
That was what he had been hired for—as a sort 
of offset to Coke. He also submitted to the King 
“a plan for more judiciously managing a House of 
Commons,” saying much might be done “by fore- 
thought toward filling the House with well-affected 
persons, winning or blinding the lawyers,” etc. That 
he pursued this course is evident from the fact that 
about seven years later he was before Parliament 
for trial on charges of bribery and corruption, which 
he confessed, saying: “I do plainly and ingenuously 
confess that I am guilty of corruption, and do re- 
nounce all defense.” 


For a full account of how it was done, consutft 
Mr. Hamilton; late counsel for the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of New York. 

The whole period of James I’s reign was a fight 
between civil liberty and authority based on prece- 
dent; between common-law courts and chancery 
courts. Bacon, after his appointment as Attorney- 
General, was the brains of the King’s side, and Coke 
led the people until 1616, when he was removed from 
his office “on account of his excessive popularity.” 

Charles I came into power in 1625 and took up 
the fight against Parliament and common law. The 
Courts of Chancery overrode the common-law 
courts by substituting precedents for laws; the 
common-law courts arrogated to themselves the 
power of injunction; jurisdictions became so mixed 
that common-law courts, courts of chancery and 
courts of admiralty, each desiring to widen its own 
scope of action, issued injunctions against each 
other. In each instance appeals lay from court to 
court, so that the decision was given to the man 
who could keep on paying the longest. 

Although there was a statute against monopolies, 
there was no Coke there to defend the laws against 
the precedents, and the first monopoly “patent” was 
given to a soap-making company by Charles I, who 
received £10,000 for the charter and £8 for every 
ton of soap made. Dealers who resisted the de- 
mands of this monopoly were fined on informa- 
tions in the star chamber. These exactions were 
based on precedents from the days of Elizabeth and 
James I. 

January 30, 1649, Charles I had his head removed 
with an ax, in defiance of precedent. Had he not 
tried to save his precedents, he would have saved 
his head. All the oppressions and exactions that 
inflamed the people against him were based on pre- 
cedents opposed to public progress, but in harmony 
with the idea of centralization of power in govern- 
ment, which was the poylicy of Charles and his fa- 
vorite advisers. To this end statutes were con- 
strued by precedents which the statites had been 
enacted to set aside; every pretext was sought to 
increase taxation, and every tax was justified by 
precedents which dated from the days of James 
and Elizabeth or earlier. When a precedent for de- 
nying a tax to the King was found, dating back 
beyond the Reformation, the King refused to con- 
sider it, saying, “I can not allow of any precedents 
from the time of weak and decaying princes.” 

In the preface to his first edition of the “History 
of the English Revolution” Guizot says “it pro- 
claimed the illegality of absolute power, * * * 
attacked prerogative, and sought to. introduce 
greater equality into social order,” which is what 
all revolutions starting from the foundation of so- 
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ciety have tried to do, in one way or another, 
whether by force of reason or by force of arms; 
and the resorts to arms have always been brought 
about because there was no other way around social 
obstructions based upon precedents which the march 
of civilization had left centuries behind. 


We have now in the United States a sort of 
Judges who call precedents laws, although each 
State Constitution separates the legislative from the 
judicial powers, and these Judges, by means of their 
precedents, arrogate to the judiciary the powers of 
legislatures and prostitute the strongest weapons 
of the noblest calling to the basest ends. 


An intelligent and conscientious Judge in equity 
does nothing of his own arbitrary will nor on the 
dictates of his personal inclination, but renders all 
decisions according to the facts in the case at bar 
and the principles of equity involved. Precedents 
may guide procedure, because procedure is of set 
form, but it is the duty of a Judge in equity to de- 
termine according to the truth of the matter in 
question. “Justice looks at truth alone.” 


James C. McMath, speaking before the Commercial 
Law League of America at Niagara Falls, said: 
““The welfare of the people is the paramount law’ 
is the first great maxim of government, of construc- 
tion and of law. * * * The office of judicial 
procedure is to administer the science of right, and 
it is one of the elemental guaranties of liberty and 
property.” 

Too often, however, its high purpose is forgotten 
in the earnest desire of a Judge to please, and he 
tosses in a precedent or two to fill the hiatus between 
the facts in the case at bar and the decision his 
friends have asked for. A useful Judge can find in 
the half million available precedents a barrier against 
every legal right and an excuse for every legal 
wrong, and a lazy Judge can find an avenue of es- 
cape from the work he is paid to do. 

These precedents, which of their nature should be 
behind public progress, are the most serious obsta- 
cles confronting it. They would not be dangerous, 
might even be helpful, if all judges were intelligent 
enough to analyze the facts in the cases coming be- 
fore them and honest enough to base their decisions 
on the facts and the principles of equity involved in 
them, but under our system of election it is inevita- 
ble that mistakes should be sometimes made in the 
selection of the judiciary, and often special inter- 
ests seek representation upon the bench, as in IIli- 
nois the Liquor Dealers’ League has as one of its 
avowed objects the prevention of the election of a 
Judge inimical to the interests of that alleged busi- 
ness. 

This dangerous condition may be remedied in 
part by amendments to the judiciary statutes mak- 
ing it mandatory upon Judges in equity to appoint a 
commission to take oral evidence where there is 
an issue of fact, and to allow the plaintiff the right 
of confronting the witnesses against him and of 
cross-examining them. A statute passed by a legis- 
lature should also act to repeal all precedental judi- 
cial decisions on the subject involved, the same as 
it now repeals all statutes conflicting with it (there 
are many cases where the first judicial construction 
of a new statute is influenced by precedents based 
upon an old statute which had been repealed by the 
new, or by a preceding statute). Whatever reform 
in this direction is attempted, however, must be in 
the direction of confining the law-making power 
strictly to the legislative body. 

As I stated in these columns about a year ago, 
however, any reformation whatever must be pre- 
ceded by the election of honest and intelligent men 
to public office. Since the statement was made 
there has been a stronger effort than ever before 
in that direction, and there has developed a crusade 
of honesty, resulting in numerous investigations of 
public corporations and the exposure of dishonesty 
and corruption. It will have been noticed that in 
all these cases the big thief defied statutory law and 
relied upon the judge-made law of precedent to 
escape with his booty, : 
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No other action will obviate the necessity of elect- 
ing honest, intelligent, courageous and conscientious 
men to the bench. It can be done when honest men 
realize the importance of it and lay aside party and 
partisanship for the public welfare. Those who 
have most to gain by equal justice should guard it 
most carefully. We need more Tuleys; more men 
whose consciences can not be stifled by codes, and 
who can not be browbeaten by precedents. 

—————“q—___. 
KNOW THE FACTs. 

Trade unions should know and carefully note all 
of the economic facts surrounding the business. The 
misleading advocate who arouses false hope by 
making statements not grounded upon facts does 
incalculable harm to the labor movement. It is 
better for us all to know the cold facts and then, 
man fashion, look things squarely in the face and 
act accordingly, doing the best we can, than it is to 
go into a trance, imagine great things for a few 
moments, and then wake up with a headache which 
takes years to get over. No one wishes more de- 
voutly than we do, says the Cigar Makers’ Journal, 
that we had a social and economic state in which 
there would be no want, privation or suffering on 
the part of a single human being; a world where 
there would be no great private riches and no ab- 
ject poverty. However, things are not as some of 
us would wish, and no-one should lend their aid to 
visionary schemes that promise something for noth- 
ing, and no honest man will knowingly encourage 
any one in a false hope: 


The trade-union ‘movement is the very best that 
has been evolved so far, and it should receive the 
hearty encouragement and assistance of all right- 
thinking men and women. It has done wonders 
in the past and will continue to improve the econ- 
omic and social condition of the masses. Let us all 
struggle along together in its pathway, doing what 
we can today to make life’s burden lighter for our- 
selves and for all mankind. And keep on trying! 

—_—_——____4¢____.. 
WHO TO PATRONIZE. 


Organized labor in its battle for justice and re- 
cognition must utilize every legitimate weapon to 
make its influence felt. Organized labor must con- 
sistently strive to uphold its friends and refuse to 
strengthen its enemies. Whenever a merchant 
shows by his actions that he is friendly to the cause 
of labor, he is justly entitled to the patronage of 
the working class, while the man of business who 
is known to be unfriendly should be just as severely 
let alone. Every cent that the wage earners spend 
over the counter of an unfair establishment is just 
so much money gone to the support of an enemy. 
Remember, whenever you make a purchase that the 
firm you patronize is composed of friends or ene- 
mies. Remember further that if you desire to make 
your influence felt, you must act ‘consistently and 
show by your dealings with business men that you 
are alive to your own interests. It is a bad policy 
to spend a cent over a counter whose proprietor is 
opposed to those principles in which you believe 
and are determined to maintain. Whenever you are 
about to make a purchase, just pause and consider 
your are patronizing a friend or an enemy of the 
labor cause. Let labor but once learn this lesson, 
let it but once unitedly strike at the business coun- 
ter, and it will carry with it a moral influence that 
no opposition can withstand. The working class 
constitutes the big majority, and when they decide 
to trade only with their friends, they will begin to 
understand the power they possess. There is no 
better time in learning this lesson and beginning to 
carry it out than now. A word to the wise is suf- 


ficient—Shoe Workers’ Journal. 
—_____¢@—____- 


Operator Lively, who has confessed his responsi- 
bility for the collision on the Denver and Rio 
Grande Railroad, on March 16th, in which thirty 
lives were lost, says that his neglect was due to 
physical exhaustion, he having worked seventeen 
hours without rest. 
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FACTORS IN SOCIAL REFORM. 
BY CHARLES STELZLE. 

Josh Billings once said, “Before you can have an 
honest horse race you must have an honest human 
race.” 

There is lots of horse-sense in that statement. 
The present industrial system is not ideal. It is 
the aim of thousands of earnest men to make it so. 
But, after all, the progress that is to be made in 
this direction shall be determined by the great 
masses of the people. The question of leadership 
is important, but more important still is the prob- 
lem of the everyday man. Any organization that 
influences him for the better is helping to bring in 
the golden age for which all good men are longing. 

The Labor Union is a strong factor in this con- 
nection. Misunderstood, misrepresented, as it fre- 
quently is by friend and foe, nevertheless it is mold- 
ing men for better and nobler living. It has its 
own field. Men must not expéct the Labor Union 
to perform the functions of societies which are or- 
ganized for other purposes. If it works out its 
own problems—and they are important enough— 
‘men should be willing to give trades unionism due 
credit. 

The*same thing is true of the church. Almost 
every social reformer claims Jesus Christ as the 
champion of his particular social system, and he 
criticises the church because it does not boldly pro- 
claim his theory. But it has not yet been proven 
that any social theory, in its practical application, 
will bring about the millenial dawn. Furthemore, 
the advocates of these systems are not clear in their 
own minds as to just what they want or how their 
schemes will work. Is it not folly, then, to ask 
the church to advocate a system which even its 
own advocates have not yet fully thought out? 
Back of every honestly advocated social theory 
there is a great’ moral principle. There are many 
definitions of ‘Socialism. Among other things true 
Socialism demands “from every man according to 
his abilitv.’ That means a life of service. Com- 
munism demands the surrender of one’s personal 
interest for the good of all. That means self-sac- 
rifice. Anarchism demands the doing of right with- 
out the strong compelling arm of the law. That 
means justice, love, purity. 

Tt will readily be seen that the success of any of 
_these great social reform measures which are be- 
ing presented to workingmen is dependent unon a 
high, unselfish character. Christianity makes .a 
specialty of the development of this character. That 
is its chief business. The principle of Jesus Christ 
was ideal. He struck at evil,.at sin. He tried to 
change men, rather than methods. He did not ad- 
vocate the reform measures of His day, because 
He knew that they were insufficient for the needs 
of the twentieth centurv. He taught the princinles 
which will be applicable to every century. That 
should be the chief function of the church. If the 
church were to advocate a particular social theory 
which may today be accepted by a majority, it 
would lay itself open to criticism in the next gen- 
eration which shall have outgrown that system. It 
would be very easy to show how in the past the 
church has made that mistake. The next genera- 
tion will not be satisfied with our solution of the 
labor problem... As a matter of fact the labor ques- 
tion will not be settled until the last day’s work is 
done. 

But while the church must not commit itself to 
any economic system, it should apply Christ’s great 
principles of justice, of love, of service, to every 
problem that confronts society today. 

———EeEE—R———EEEEes 

The annual report of the New Jersey Bureau of 
Statistics shows that modern methods have revolu- 
tionized the glassblowing industry in that State, 
making it possible for the same number of men to 


double their output. Wages are much higher. 
eile 2 Pc eee 


True union men calmly look over the goods they 
eintend to purchase for the label before handing out 
their coin. 


attendance. 


THE QUESTION OF WAGES. 


Whenever a general improved wage condition has 
been effected in any occupation among industrial 
workers during the transition from small to great 
enterprises in the last half century in America it 
has been brought about by the trades-unions. 

Where the wages of non-union skilled workers 
have been raised approximately to the same level 
as the union scale it has been because the non- 
unionists would join the unions and strike if their 
wage rates were kept by their employers too much 
below the union scale. 

The wages of persons in domestic servicg have 
risen principally because, through the rise of wages 
in industry in general, the more active men and 
women have left the household class to join the 
classes in greater or less part organized. They have 
passed within the influence of the higher standard 
enforced by the unions. In household service the 
elementary steps in education have had an effect 
in promoting opposition to mental conditions. This 
opposition has been strengthened by the existence of 
the opportunity to get into unionized occupations. 

In the absence of unions, would the employers 
who have become great captains of industry have 
advanced common wages in their works and manu- 
factories to anything like the point at which they 
stand today? Have not wages for workmen as a 
class in every occupation been advanced only as the 
result of strikes or organizations which could en- 
force strikes, or the opportunities created by these 
organizations for the discontented workers of the 
unorganized occupations ? 

In other words, the observer who speaks indefi- 
nitely of “a general improvement in the condition 
of the masses” in this country really, on analysis, 
sees these main facts (aside from the prosperity 
of the farm-owning class, due to causes special to 
that branch of producion): Union wages and hours 
advancing the welfare of the body of skilled work- 
ers in industrial centers, and consequently of their 
families, dependents and trades-people, and, fur- 
ther, of a part of the unskilled and non-union 
classes.—Ex, 


———— 


Tt is not those who make the greatest noise in the 
world that accomplish the most for the union. “An 
empty wagon rattles the loudest.” People of great 
force and strong will are not forever asserting 
themselves. The one who silently resolves and 
watchfully waits is sure to conquer in the end. 
Bluster is not courage. Noise is not power, and a 
rude and domineering manner is no evidence of de- 
termination or force of character. Many people 
make a mistake just here. ‘They are so afraid that 
they will be considered weak that they adopt an 
abrupt, on the defensive air, which is very unpleas- 
ant. Gentleness is no bar to forcefulness. The 
man who has the most force in his home, in the 
community and in the union is usually the calm 
gentleman who silently works out his plans and 
patiently waits for them to develop. Radical rant- 
ing may bring applause from the hotheads, but no 
permanent progress is secured in that way. The 
cool, careful and accurate men are the ones who 
accomplish results.—E-x. 

—————  ——— 


Austrian country doctors who are dissatisfied 
with their rate of payment are preparing to strike. 
They declare that they will no longer vaccinate the 
poor for four cents a person, when veterinary sur- 
geons receive 16 cents for inocculating each head 
of cattle. They point out that qualified doctors for 
examining “tramps” and vagrants” receive less than 
barbers who cut the hair of the same individuals. 
They declare that they will cease work except in 


“cases of extreme peril unless the government in- 


creases the wholesale payment of public medical 


———— 


Niemonds, Tewelry and Silverware at prices to 
suit the workingman’s pocket. 
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GENERAL LABOR NOTES. 

The French Chamber of Deputies unanimously 
voted $100,000 for the relief of the victims of the 
Courrieres coal-mine disaster. The Miners’ Asso- 
ciation has voted $40,000 for the same purpose. 


The Secretary of the New South Wales Tobacco 
Workers’ Union recently told the Tobacco Com- 
mission ‘that with the advent of the tobacco trust 
the male employes’ wages in the Sydney factories 
had suffered. 


Chinese autocrats have a way of their own of 
suppressing strikes. The Viceroy threatens to cut 
off the heads of the leaders of the Merchants’ Guild 
at Canton if they order a strike in protest against 
his taxation scheme. 


The Committee of Labor in the National House 
of Representatives is considering a resolution which, 
if it becomes a law, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission will be directed to make a thorough ‘inves- 
tigation into the conditions of child labor in this 
country. 


An act recently passed by the House of Represen- 
tatives of Rhode Island prescribes a fine of $350 to 
$500 or imprisonment for three or six months, or 
both, against any employer or corporation attempt- 
ing to prevent working people from belonging to a 
labor organization as a condition of new or con- 
tinued employment. 


The new British Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
informed the Fifeshire Miners’ Association that he 
favors the complete protection of trade-union funds 
from liabilities resulting from the judicial applica- 
tion of the law of conspiracy and agency, and that 
a bill dealing with the matter will be introduced in 
Parliament. 


Minister Denham of Queensland is reported to be 
formulating a scheme for meeting the alleged dif- 
ficulty of obtaining white labor for the sugar in- 
dustry. He proposes to settle men, with their fami- 
lies, upon small holdings, on which they may work 
during the off season, and so be available at cane- 
harvesting time. 


Black labor sugar planters in Queensland, who 
are discharging their Kanakas wholesale, are very 
wroth at the authorities ordering that in case of the 
cancellation of agreements of three-year “boys” the 
employer must pay wages in full to the end of the. 
term of agreement, plus £8 for the Kanaka’s passage 
home, and that.in the case of short-term “boys” 
half wages are to be paid to the end of the agree- 
ment. 


A meeting of Brisbane (Australia) employers re- 
cently decided to join forces with the Victorian 
employers in lining up to oppose the introduction of 
the trade-union label provisions of the Trade Marks 
Act, and resolved also to recommend employers 
in Queensland to refrain from utilizing the 
union label on their goods pending a test case to be 
placed before the High Court. It was also decided 
to establish a fund to defray cost of such test case. 


In Germany children under 13 years of age can- 
not be employed at any occupation. Children under 
16 years can only be employed between the hours 
of 8:30 a. m. and 5:30 p. m. Women over 16 years 
can not be employed over eleven hours on any one 
day, and the day before holidays or on Saturday 
ten hours shall constitute a day’s work. All work- 
ers must be allowed one hour for dinner.’ Women 
who prepare the meals for their families at home 
must be allowed one and one-half hours for din- 
ner. 

N. G. Meads was brought to trial at Gettysburg, 
Adams County, Pa., for using counterfeits of the 
Cigar Makers’ label. He escaped a prison sentence 
by pleading guilty. He was fined $500 and costs, 
which amounted to about $300 more, aside from his 
lawyer and other expenses. The case was worked 
up by Cigar Makers’ Union, No. 316, McSherrys- 
town, and a few other unions which contributed to- 
ward the expense. Meads was originally convicted 
for this same offense, but on appeal to the Superior 
Court secured a new trial. 
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WHY UNIONS OPPOSE TRADE SCHOOLS. 

One of the arguments that men of the Parry and 
Post stamp-constantly use in their insidious attacks 
on trade unions, is the attitude they take against 
trade schools. Employers claim that this attitude is 
but another phase of the policy unions pursue with 
regard to the restrictions of apprentices, and they 
never try to realize that for so widespread and 
general an opposition there must be a weighty rea- 
son. 

Does ‘not the daily press inform them that where 
trade schools are established for the purpose of sup- 
plementing practical with technical knowledge, the 
unions not only tolerate these schools but endorse 
them? Labor organizations are always desirous of 
securing for their members any opportunity to 
master the technical parts and sciences of their trade, 
and they seek to regulate, bind and indenture the 
apprentice under conditions that will insure for him 
the proper methods of acquiring and mastering his 
chosen vocation. Their aim and object is to estab- 
lish, not only by their own laws, but by enactments 
of the legislatures of the several States, a proper 
regulation governing the employment of apprentices, 
so that their proficiency, when they have rendered 
the required years of service provided in their bond 
of indenture, will be of the best. 


“In Boston, New: York City, in Chicago, hundreds 
of apprentices are attending such schools in order 
to round out an education the practical side of which 
they can only master while actively working at their 
respective trades, and in such ‘instances it is the 
unions thmeselves who urge and advocate that these 
boys be taught all the things that go to make up the 
highly finished mechanic. In our own trade, says 
the Bricklayer and Mason, a young man so taught 
is fitted when his term of apprenticeship has expired, 
to’ superintend and take charge of the most com- 
plicated piece of building construction, he is also 
a thorough draftsman, and with the theoretical and 
practical knowledge which he possesses, is a master 
in the art and execution of his craft. 


But when these schools, or the instructors therein, 
propose to do away with the apprentice system and 
claim that a trade can be taught in this purely theo- 
retical way in, say, a year or six months, even the 
biased mind should understand why the law of self- 
preservation must compel unions to oppose, and in 
the most forceful manner, the inroads these schools 
are making on their territory. 

In Cleveland, Ohio, contractors maintain a school 
where a six months’ course of instruction is given 
to young men desiring to learn the bricklayer’s 
trade, and a Cincinnati concern claims that it is 
able to transform an unskilled man into a full- 
fledged and competent plumber in the short space 
of three months! As well give the physician his 
diploma after he has attended a medical college for 
a year or so, or allow a man to plead at the bar 
after he has had a six months’ course of Blackstone. 

No man can become a skilled and competent me- 
chanic without several years of practical exptrience, 
and it is because the trade unions stand for higher 
efficiency and better workmanship that they take the 
stand against a proposition that would graduate 
thousands of incompetent boys ready to work for 
almost any wages. That others besides trade union- 
ists begin to understand the fairness of this atti- 
tude, is shown by the following extract from a re- 
cent editorial of the Boston Traveler: 

“The Massachusetts State Branch of the American 
Federation of Labor, by a practically unanimous 
vote, has placed itself upon record in opposition to 
the establishment of trade schools by the State. 
The entire question, however, from a trade union 
standpoint, seems to hinge largely upon the defini- 
tion of the phrase of trade schools. The union in- 
terpretation thereof is that the trade school is an 
institution having for its purpose the teaching of 
trades to those having no knowledge of the trade, 
the opening up of a short cut by which an abnormal 
supply of labor could be railroaded into. a particular 
trade, This the unions oppose.on the ground that 
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it is not the business of the State to depreciate the 
capital of those wage earners who have acquired 
by normal methods special knowledge which is their 
stock in trade in earning a living.” 
———_e—___—- 


The House Committee on Judiciary has decided to 
make a favorable report on the Bates Employer’s 
Liability bill in amended form. Under the bill a 
railroad is made liable to an employe, his wife, chil- 
dren or dependent relatives, “for all damages which 
may result from the negligence of any of its officers, 
agents or employes or by reason of any defect in 
its cars, engines, appliances, tracks, roadbed or 
works. 

————_e————__ 

The Indianapolis convention of the United Mine 

Workers of America has voted $5000 for the legal 


defense of Moyer, Haywood and Pettibone. 
—_—____4—___—__—_—__ 


Read the “We Don’t Patronize” list carefully from 


week to week. 
——_—_q————____“—_ 


A. F. OF L. “WE DON’T PATRONIZE” LIST. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 25, 1906. 

To All Affiliated Unions: At the request of the unions 
interested, and after due investigation and attempt at set- 
tlement, the following concerns have been declared 

UNFAIR. 

AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL COMPANY WorKsS, Lebanon 

and Reading, Pa. 

CorNING BRICK, TILE, TERRA CoTTa COMPANY, Corn- 

ing, N. Y. 

Secretaries are requested to read this notice at union 
meetings, and labor and reform press please copy. Fra- 
ternally yours. SAMUEL GOMPERS, 

President, American Federation of Labor. 

The following individuals, firms and corporations have 
also been placed on the ‘‘We Don’t Patronize’”’ list of the 
American Federation of Labor: 


Foop AND KINDRED PRODUCTS. 


Bread.—McKinney Bread Company, St. Louis, Mo.; Na- 
tional Biscuit Company, Chicago, Ill. 

Cigars.—Carl Upman, of New York City; Kerbs, Wert- 
heim & Schiffer, of New York City; The Henry 
George and Tom Moore. 

Flour.—Washburn-Crosby Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Kelley Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Groceries.—James Butler, New York City. 

Meats—Kingan Packing Company, of Indianapolis, Ind. 

Pipes.—Wm, Demuth & Co., New York. 

Tobacco.—American and Continental Tobacco Companies. 


CLOTHING. 


Buttons.—Davenport Pearl Button Company, Davenport, 
Iowa; Krementz & Co., Newark, N. J. 

Clothing.—N. Snellenberg & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Clothiers’ Exchange, Rochester, N. Y.; Strawbridge 
& Clothier, Philadelphia, Pa.; Blauner Bros., New 
York. 

Corsets.—Chicago Corset Company, manufacturers Kabo 
and La Marguerite Corsets. 

Gloves.—J. H. Cownie Glove Co., Des Moines, Iowa; Cal- 
ifornia Glove Co., Napa, Cal. 

Hats.—J. B. Stetson Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; E. M. 
Knox Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. > 

Shirts and Collars——United Shirt and Collar Company, 
Troy, N. Y.; Van Zandt, Jacobs & Co., Troy, N. Y.; 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Troy, N. Y.; James R. 
Kaiser, New York City. 

Shoes.—Harney Bros., Lynn, Mass.; J. EB. Tilt Shoe Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Suspenders.—Russell Mfg. Co., Middletown, Conn. 

Textile—Merrimac Manufacturing Co. (printed goods), 
Lowell, Mass. 

Underwear.—Oneita Knitting Mills, Utica, N. Y. 

Woolens.—Hartford Carpet Co., Thompsonville, 
J. Capps & Son, Jacksonville, Ill. 


Conn. ; 


PRINTING AND PUBLICATIONS. 


Bookbinders.—Geo. M. Hill Co., Chicago, Ill.; Boorum & 
Pease Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Newspapers.—Philadelphia Democrat, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Hudson, Kimberly & Co., printers, of Kansas City, 
Mo.; W. B. Conkey Co., publishers, Hammond, Ind. ; 
Times, Los Angeles, Cal.; Philadelphia Inquirer. 


PorTrEeRY, GLASS, STONE AND CEMENT. 


Pottery and Brick.—J. B. Owens Pottery Co., of Zanes- 
ville, Ohio; Northwestern Terra Cotta Co., of Chi- 
cago, Ill.; C. W. Stine Pottery Co., White Cottage, 
Ohio; Harbison-Walker Refractory Co., Pittsburg, 
Pa.; Utica Hydraulic Cement and Utica Cement 
Mfg.. Co., Utica, Ill. 

MACHINERY AND BUILDING. 

Carriage and Wagon Builders—S. R. Baily & Co., 
Amesbury, Mass.; Hassett & Hodges, Amesbury, 
Mass.; Carr, Prescott & Co., Amesbury, Mass. 
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General Hardware.—Landers, Frary & Clark, Aetna Com- 
pany, New Britain, Conn.; Kelsey Furnace Com- 
pany, Syracuse, N. Y.; Brown & Sharpe Tool Com- 
pany, Providence, R. I.; John Rusell Cutlery Com- 
pany, Turner’s Falls, Mass.; Atlas Tack Company, 
Fairhaven, Mass.; Henry Disston & Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; American Hardware Co, (Russell & Er- 
win Co. and P. & F. Corbin Co.), New Britain, 
_Conn. ; Merritt & Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Iron and Steel.—Illinois Iron and Bolt Company, of Car- 
pentersville,- Ill.; Carborundum Company, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.; Casey & Hedges, Chattanooga, Tenn. ; 
Gurney Foundry Company, Toronto, Ont.; Sattley 
Manufacturing Company, Springfield, Ohio; Page 
Needle Company, Franklin, N. H.; American Cir-" 
cular Loom Company, New Orange, N. J.; Payne 
Engine Company, Elmira, N. Y.; Lineoln Iron 
Works (F. R. Patch Manufacturing Company), Rut- 
land, Vt.; Erie City Iron Works, Erie, Pa.; David 
Maydole Hammer Co., Norwich, N. Y.; Singer Sew-’ 


ing Machine Company, Elizabeth, N. Y.; National 
Elevator and Machine Gompany, Honesdale, Pa.; 
Pittsburg Expanded Metal Co., Pittsburg, Pa.; 


Peckham Manufaetiring Company, Kingston, N. Y.; 
American Hoist and Derrick Co., St. Paul, Minn.; 
Thos. E. Gleeson, Hast Newark, N. J. 

Iron, Architectural—Geo. L. Meskir, Evansville, Ind. 

Stoves.—Germer Stove Company, Erie, Pa.; ‘Radiant 
Home”’ Stoves, Ranges and Hot Air Blast, Erie, Pa.; 
Wrought Iron Range Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Woop AND FURNITURE. 


Bags.—Gulf Bag Company, New Orleans, La., branch,’ 
Bemis Brothers, St. Louis, Mo.; H. B. Wiggins’ 
Sons Co., Bloomfield, N. J. 

Baskets.—Williams Manufacturing Company, Northamp- 


ton, Mass. 

Brooms and Dusters.—The Lee Broom and Duster Com-‘ 
pany, of Davenport, Iowa; M. Goeller’s Sons, Cir- 
cleville, Ohio; Merkle-Wiley Broom Co., Paris, Ill. 

Carriages.—Crane, Breed & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Cooperage.—Northwestern Cooperage and Lumber Com- 
pany (otherwise known as the Buckeye Stave Com- 
pany), of Ohio, Michigan, and Wisconsin; Elgin 
Butter Tub Company, Elgin, Ill. ; Williams Cooper- 
age Company and Palmer Manufacturing Company, 
of Poplar Bluff, Mo. 

China.—Wick China Company, Kittaning, Pa. 

Furniture.—American Billiard Table Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Brumby Chair Company, Marietta, Ga.; 
QO. Wisner Piano Company, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Krell 
Piano Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; N. Drucker & 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; St. Johns Table Company, St 
Johns, Mich.; Grand Rapids Furniture Manufac- 
turing Association, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Derby Desk 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

Gold Leaf.—W. H. Kemp Company, New York, N. Y.; 
Andrew Reeves, Chicago, Ill.; George Reeves, Cape 
May, N. J.; Hastings Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Henry Ayers, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Lumber.—tTrinity County Lumber Company, Groveton, 
Texas; Reinle Bros. & Solomon, Baltimore, Md. ; 
Himmelberger Harrison Lumber Cempany, More- 


house, Mo.; Union Lumber Company, Fort Bragg, 
Cal.; St. Paul and Tacoma Lumber Company, Ta- 
coma, Wash.; Gray’s Harbor Commercial Co., Cos- 
mopolis, Wash.; Far West Lumber Company, Tacoma, 
Wash. : 

Leather.—Kullman, Salz & Co., Benicia, Cal.; A. B. Pat- 
rick & Co., San Francisco, Cal.; Lerch Bros., Balti- 
more, Md. 

Paper Boxes.—E. N. Rowell & Go., Batavia, N. Y.; J. N. 
Roberts & Co., Metropolis, Ill. 

Paper.—Remington-Martin Paper Co., Norfolk, N. Y. 
(Raymond Paper Co., Raymondsville, N, Y.; J. L. 
Frost Paper Co., Norwood, N. Y.) ; Potter Wall Paper 
Co., Hoboken, N. J. 

Watches.—Keystone Watch Case Company, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Crescent Courvoiseer Wilcox Company ; 
Jos. Fahy, Brooklyn Watch Case Company, Sag Har- 
bor. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Bill Pasters.—Bryan & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Railways.—Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad; 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway Company. . 
Telegraphy—wWestern Union Telegraph Company, and its 

Messenger Service. 
D. M. Parry, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Thomas Taylor & Son, Hudson, Mass. 
¢. W. Post, Manufacturer of Grape Nuts and Postum 
Cereal, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Lehmaier-Swartz & Co., New York City. 
Sit Saat te hs SA 


The commercial court at Widzewo, Poland, has 
ordered the Coates thread factory to pay the wages 
of 800 employers during the recent ten weeks’ sus- 
pension of work. The company gave “shortage of 
coal” as the excuse for the lay-off, but the court 
found that it was the high price of coal which in- 
duced the closing of the works, and that this was not 
a good reason. 


PIECEWORK VERSUS WEEKWORK. 

Piece work is work done by the quantity or piece. 
It is the usual system in many trades, especially in 
tailoring, shoemaking, in almost all trades producing 
personal apparel and in printing. When, however, 
many men have to work together in one operation, 
day work prevails; but whether you work by piece 
or by the day the “cost of living determines the pay.” 
Piecework is seldom found in the finest and best 
of industrial relations. The most careful and ar- 
tistic work can rarely be measured by it. In many 
—especially in small trades—work varies so much 
that no regular tariff can be devised. Piecework 
is apt to degenerate into contract work, as is illus- 
trated to a large degree by the sweat shops, where 
the individual worker must bargain as best he or 
she or the child can. 


But in the majority of trades the various tasks 
can be graded. When-a list of prices is agreed on, 
the employes usually grade themselves, and yet they 
present, through unions, an unbroken phalanx in 
their bargaining with their employers. Workmen, 
however, by sad experience, have learned not to fa- 
vor piecework. They often see an undue eagerness 
of employers to reduce piecework rates when they 
think their men take to much money home. Again, 
certain wotkmen oppose piecework because they 
want to take things easy, and a few have a latent 
dislike to be graded according to their merits. Some 
workers oppose piecework because they think it 
makes work scarce when men do it quicker than 
they otherwise would. This~ attitude is a mixture 
of trade selfishness and the economic fallacy of the 
“fixed work” volume, which error is hard to get 
rid of. 


Then, again, it is one of the frailties of imper- 
fect human nature that men will urge against the 
needless haste in absorbing work which other men 
might be glad to do. I have often amusedly watched 
the social pressure brought to bear when some fel- 
low worked “too hard.” To be fair, though, effort 
not to allow any one to work too hard is due not so 
much to a dislike to work well and hard, but to 
the modern (economic) necessity, under present 
trust conditions, of (1) making a “job” go as far 
as it can; (2) employing as many men as possible, 
and (3) be paid as highly as possible. This new 
labor idea is the inevitable result of our present in- 
dustrial monopoly system, limiting opportunities 
to the men, and also choice of employers. These 
economic views are universal among intelligent 
workers, union and non-union, 


The reason why workers agree not to do more 
than a certain quantity of work is that repeated ex- 
periences have taught them that if they work con- 
tinuously hard their wages will-soon be reduced. 
Thus, “hard” work is discouraged. This curious 
feature in piecework is not understood by the peo- 
ple at large, and bitterly denounced as an injurious 
feature of trades unionism, while in fact it is a wni- 
versal policy whenever piecework prevails, and for 
these reasons, -viz., all wages depend on what it costs 
the workingman to live according to the standard 
of comfort of his class. 

He cannot get much higher wages for any length 
of time, because if he does get them unemployed 
workmen in that desirable open labor market we 
hear so much about lately (from the trust union 
managers) will surely offer to work cheaper. Un- 
der such open labor competition the employer must 
hire the cheaper men, because trade competition 
usually compels the employer to hire the cheapest 
labor which can produce a given quantity and qual- 
ity of work. In other words, if either by day or by 


_ Piecework men earn more than standard comfort 


of wages the employer not only cuts them down, 
but must do so. An open labor market prevents 
men from earning for any long time more than 
comfort wages. Rapid work of the men lowers 
their wages in the long run. Is that clear to you? 
Workmen have learned by bitter experience that 
by working fast they do not permanently increase 


their pay, but soon find themselves producing more 
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—working faster—employing fewer men, while the 
wages are not higher. Workingmen do find also 
that under our present industrial trust centralized 
mass production system, wages rise by making la- 
‘bor more costly. The best and the most intelligent 
workmen, therefore, do not favor piecework. It 
is only the more ignorant, though quick, workers 
who sometimes favor piecework because for a while 
it seems to enable them individually to earn more. 
Such temporary gain in wages is soon lost when the 
employer lowers the wage to bring it down to the 
standard of living prevailing in the labor class in a 
given locality and the level of earnings necessitated 
by the competition of the market. 

Piecework has had a bad influence on quality. 
The worker too often must and does scant his work 
and sacrifice quality to quantity. Nevertheless, 
piecework prevails in many trades because employ- 
ers usually favor it, since it enables them to get 
more work done for the same pay, and also because 
in many trades where quantity counts more than 
quality it is the most convenient form of payment. 

The following table from the sixteenth report of 
the Massachusetts Labor Bureau speaks for itself: 

Massachusetts—Number of industries, 24; day 
hands’ average weekly wage, $10.46. Number of 
industries, 21; piece hands’ average weekly wage, 
$9.85. Number of industries, 5; day and piece 
hands’ average weekly wage, $9.69. 

Great Britain—Number of industries, 24; day 
hands’ average weekly wage, $7.43. Number of in- 
dustries, $9; piece hands’ average weekly wage, 
$7.17; number of industries, 9; day and piece hands’ 
average weekly wage, $6.01—A. Wangemann, in 
Blacksmiths’ Journal. 

—_o——_—. 
THE SPREADING JAP. 

An ex-resident of Honolulu, T. H., writing to the 
New York Times, says: 

The United States will have a new form of race 
problem to face if Japanese immigration to Hawaii 
goes on unhindered. For all practical purposes the 
terrifory is a Japanese territory, and any visitor will 
soon become convinced of the truth of this asser- 
tion. The brown men number 70,000 souls, scat- 
tered throughout the entire territory, with repre- 
sentatives in every hamlet and village of the group. 
Their appearance in any town, as a general rule, 
has been followed within a short period by the de- 
parture to other shores of the Americans, whose 
labor was undersold and standard of living under- 
mined by the newcomers. Nearly all the skilled 
labor of the Islands is now being performed by 
Japanese, whereas a few years ago it was all being 
done by Hawaiians, Portuguese and Americans. 

The second generation Portuguese, children of 
those who were brought over twenty years ago for 
plantation work, make fine citizens, educated, as 
they have been, in the public schools; but since 
they demand $30 a month for their services, and 
the Japanese will work for $14 without board, the 
Portuguese are no longer employed on the planta- 
tions. Their work in the cities is also being un- 
dermined, and they are leaving in large numbers 
by every steamer for Mexico, Canada and the United 
States, where they hope to find a civilization still 
free from Asiatic views and still paying living 
wages to white men willing to do a white man’s 
work. Most Americans who have attempted to 
make their way in Hawaii since the American as- 
cendancy there have found it useless, and have left 
for other places. In 1897 there were 24,407 Japs 
in the Islands; by 1900 they had increased to 61,115, 
while the Chinese numbered 25,762 and the Ha- 
waiians of all shades and colors 54,141. 

Today there are in round numbers 70,000 Japs, 
28,000 Chinese and 30,000 Hawaiians. As against 
these 100,000 Asiatics there are 12,749 white people, 
including English, German, French and all other 
Europeans. In 1901, 1902, 1903 and 1904 the num- 
ber of Jap children in the schools had increased 


| 116 per cent, the Portuguese 14 per cent, and the 


American, English, German and other European 
children only 12 per cent. 


PUBLICITY. 


The belief entertained by a great number of union- 
ists that the trades union should be a secret organ- 
ization is, in view of the nature of its work and ob- 
jects, well nigh absurd. 

The trades union that cannot bear the searchlight 
of publicity cannot long endure as an organization 
successfully operating in promoting the welfare of 
the working people. 

There is business in connection with a trade union 
that is purely union business, which should be kept 
secret, not for ulterior purposes, but for the very 
best of purposes, as the success of the highest com- 
mercial projects and most noble objects ofttimes 
depends on the secrecy of preliminary planning and 
work. 

However, to a large extent the operations of 
unions are in the interests of the public; they are 
of a public nature, and must claim the confidence 
of the public. 

Secret organizations often originating in the best 
of motives as often degenerate into purely selfish 
machines operating to procure the selfish aims of 
a comparative few at the expense of the many. 

That which claims public confidence, sympathy 
and support must in turn deserve it. 

Public opinion is steadily being educated to the 
real work and objects of labor unions and they are 
more firmly intrenched in the good graces of pub- 
lic opinion today than ever before. This in spite 
of the strenuous efforts of our opponents to divorce 
public confidence from the union movement. 

The most persistent opposition the union move- 
ment encounters comes from secret organizations, 
whose operations do not merit nor receive public 
confidence. They care nothing for the public and 
are working in the selfish interest of a few. Their 
methods, which will not bear the searchlight of pub- 
licity, must necessarily be secret and they exist in 
defiance of public opinion, or because of its indif- 
ference, but not with its consent. 

No labor union injures its cause or defeats the 
interests of its members by taking the public into its 
confidence. 

Public progress has gone hand in hand with union 
progress. ; 

When unions fall under bad influences and are 
guilty of wrong practices, public condemnation be- 
comes their greatest benefactor and saves them from 
self destruction. 

Labor unions cannot successfully maintain “the 
public be damned” position of secret organizations, 

They never have, in their best interests they do 
not want to, and it is profoundly to be hoped they 
never will. 

The labor movement is growing, growing more 
rapidly than the increasing membership indicates, 
for there are thousands upon thousands of workers 
who are interesting themselves in unionism, who a 
few years ago hardly gave it a passing thought. 
There are thousands upon thousands of workers 
throughout the country who have become interested 
in unionism through the public method of education 
adopted by the unions, and they only await what 
they consider a favorable opportunity to join the 
union of their trade. 

In every direction publicity has accomplished more 
for unionism than secrecy. 

The conventions of the American Federation of 
Labor, representing nearly three millions of organ- 
ized workers, in the various trades and callings, are 
conducted with the doors wide open to the public. 

It is a significant fact that employers’ Anti-Union 
organizations are secret.—Shoe Workers’ Journal. 
——¢—_—_. 


The International Cigar Makers’ Union won the 
gold medal at the Lewis and Clark Exposition at 
Portland, Ore., for making the best and most -sani-, 
tary cigars. 
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The Child Labor law recently enatted:‘itiIowal! 
prohibits the employment of children undef i8 years 
of age in any occupation injurious to health, 
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LABOR UNIONS PROMOTE CHARACTER. 

A writer in an exchange says: “Human society, 
like the body of one man, is a closely knit organ- 
ism, the different members inseparably related to 
one another—hand and foot, heart and lungs—how 
necessary every part to the welfare of the whole 
body. 

In that organism which we call human society, 
whatevér benefits one benefits all; whatever harms 
one, harms all. 


Labor unionism has brought together a multitude 
of workmen widely different in race, religion and de- 
gree of culture, the strong and the weak, the wise 
and the unlettered, but all united in one common 
cause, to resist what they feel to be unjust indus- 
trial conditions. 


“No one claims that all workmen have been un- 
justly treated by their employers, but many employ- 
ers have overlooked the interests of their workmen, 
and the time came that workmen generally had to 
organize to protect themselves against unjust con- 
ditions. 


“We see plainly that in unionism is strength and 
protection! for workingmen, provided: it is conducted 
on sound principles. But unionism, like all experi- 
ments in this world, is an evolution from lower to 
higher, from crudeness toward perfection. Some of 
its first imperfections have been outgrown, and 
larger ehical ideals are in sight. Allow us to sug- 
gest some of the good things which we believe labor 
unionism has already done, in part, and is yet bound 
to accomplish more fully. — 

“The cultivation of sympathy with fellow wo1k- 
men to whom you are bound by a great common in- 
terest. 

“Labor unionism promotes intelligence. As a 
member of the local union you are led to inquire 
into a hundred questions connected with your in- 
terests as workingmen and as members of a world- 
wide society. 

“We see further that a marvelous discipline is 
gained by members of labor unions. Moral disci- 
pline. Many a man has been saved from dissipa- 
tion by joining a union. Restraint from lawless- 
ness when the strike is on is another marked result 
of the discipline wielded by these organizations over 
excitable and vindictive individuals, who would 
otherwise give way to violence. Agreed that cer- 
tain strikes and certain methods used in other strikes 
cannot be justified, the wonder is that there has been 
such a general high grade of discipline in conduct- 
ing these protests against capitalized wrong. 

“The highest grace of character developed by la- 
bor unionism is self-sacrifice. A common sypmathy, 
as enlarged intelligence and a growing self-restraint 
have led up to that great control of society—the 
willingness of the individual to lay down his wages, 
his culture and his life, if need be, to promote the 
greatest good of the greatest number of his fellow- 
men. 

“Friends, let us hold fast to the work of right- 
ing the industrial wrongs that now vex society, but 
let us not be too much depressed if these wrongs 
are slow in getting righted, remembering that God 
and time and the developing of conscience of man- 
kind has solved many problems in the past history 
of our race, and will yet solve the labor problems 
of the age in which we live.” 

—————S 

The average daily wages for the period of 1825 to 
1830 were: Agricultural laborers, 80 cents; black- 
smiths, $1.12; carpenters, $1.07; clockmakers, $1.29; 
mill operatives, 88 cents; harness makers, $1.13: 
laborers, 79 cents; painters, $1.25; printers, $1.25; 
ship and boat builders, $1.40; shoemakers, $1.06; 
woolen mills operatives, 94 cents.——Shoe Workers’ 
Journal. 

—______¢—__—_—_. 

The Glass Blowers are contributing 2 per cent of 
their wages to form a defense fund in anticipation 
of a strike next fall, which may result if a contro- 
versy now existing regarding the wage scale is not 
settled satisfactorily. 
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ORIGIN OF THE “SCAB.” 


A Labor Union Term Defined and Its Origin 
Described by Dr. Warne. 


Ostracism is a stronger social force in maintain- 
ing a high standard of personal conduct than most 
of us realize, says Frank Julian Warne in his latest 
book which has just been issued by Longmans, 
Green & Co. It means banishment or exclusion 
from social intercourse or favor, says Dr. Warne, 
and is usually employed by a_ particular group 
against members of its own class or craft. Its most 
effective weapon is some term of reproach coined 
for the purpose. 

Lawyers, for example, who do not come up to the 
standard set for that profession by its dominant 
group, are ostracised and termed “shysters.” So 
it is with the medical profession; physicians engaged 
in questionable practices which the dominant group 
denounces, are ostracised by the more reputable 
practitioners with the reproachful term “qtiack.” 

The same social force is at work among the in- 
dustrial classes, declares Dr. Warne. “Union men,” 
he says, “set a standard as to wages and conditions 
of employment in a particular industry, and those 
workingmen who fall below that measurement, in 
offering their labor for a less price, are ostracised 
and denounced as ‘scabs.’ Whether the group be 
doctors or lawyers or workingmen, whatever it 
adopts as the standard of measuring conduct along 
particular lines, is sooner or later taken up by the 
broader social grouping in the community and ac- 
cepted as its standard of judgment along these lines. 
This is just as true of a community closely identi- 
fied with an industry, the livelihood of whose mem- 
bers, it may be, depends upon the industry’s activi- 
ties, in which a dominant group (usually members 
of a trade union) creates the industrial standard. 
This explains the attitude of hostility an industrial 
community exercises toward the ‘scab.’ It explains, 
also, perhaps, how men far removed from the in- 
fluence of the working classes can look upon the 
‘scab’ as a hero. 

“The social force of ostracism, put into operation 
by the working of the trade union, is directed, and 
particularly so in strike times, not alone directly 
against the ‘scab’ himself, but along all those chan- 
nels of social relations affecting him and which 
might have influence upon him in bringing about 
action conformable to the standard of the dominant 
group.” The strength of this weapon in the strike 
of the anthracite mine employes in 1902 is illustrated 
from incidents from strike times which Dr. Warne 
secured from actual experience. 

_——— 
THE OBJECT OF UNIONISM. 

The object of the unions is not destructive. It 
is constructive, though the unions do go down 
deep into the causes of misery and despair. Or- 
ganized labor wishes our country to lead the world 
in industrial production, in morality, in religious 
liberty, in the conception of all that makes men no- 
ble, women beautiful and children bright and happy. 

Organized labor appeals for aid to accomplish 
emancipation from industrial injustice, to establish 
universal brotherhood, to help make each day 
brighter than that which has gone before, for your 
sympathy and co-operation that countless millions 
yet unborn will rise up and say your name is 
blessed.—Samuel Gompers. 

SS 

The trades most affected by contract prison labor 
are the shoeworkers, iron moulders, garment work- 
ers, reed and rattan chair workers and broom work- 
ers. ‘Institutions recently visited employed a total 
of 4,253 convicts in the manufacture of boots and 
shoes. These 4,253 convict shoe workers are paid 
an average wage of 48 cents a day, and they are 
turning out 25,340 pairs of shoes every day, which 
are dumped into the shoe market under various 
names and labels that are devised to conceal from 
the public their true character. 

—_—_—_+—____- 
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THE WORKING WOMAN. 


The following is published by an exchange as the 
result of recent investigations made in St. Louis on 
the question of woman labor, especially with re- 
gard to the proportion of women wage-earners that 
necessity forced to work. The article reads: 

The woman who works has been ungallantly de- 
scribed as “an unhappy necessity in a few cases, an 
enemy and destroyer of society in all the rest,” and 
an investigator who resides in St. Louis, Mo., finds 
that the description fits the case in between 400 and 
500 instances which came under his observation 
there within the last four months. The gentleman 
has published his findings, and prefaces them by 
stating that until recently he had believed the off- 
hand statements made by such working girls as he 
had met, that “they worked because they had to.” 
Then he became acquainted with a clever woman in 
the society where they both moved, who was an 
earnest supporter of the proposition that women 
should not become wage earners unless they really 
had to, that very few indeed of the whole number 
had to, and that therefore most working women 
were positive enemies of society. She asked the 
gentleman to make quiet investigations of cases 
coming under his observation, where women worked, 
and she promised to “look up” on the outside any 
cases he might desire to have further investigated. 
The result was as surprising to the investigating 
gentleman as it was gratifying to the clever woman, 
in so far as it showed her view of the case was cor- 
rect, namely, that in the great majority of instances 
the girls did not need to work, else they could not 
work for so little pay, and therefore, by taking away 
work at good pay from men with families, they 
were making of themselves allies of the forces 
which create poverty, break up homes, and lead de- 
spairing men and women to drunkenness and social 
vice. 

In the’ following classification of the results he 
reached, and some comments thereon, published by 
the gentleman in question in a newspaper of St. 
Louis last Sunday, he says: 

The 400 or 500 cases studied embrace in a rough 
classification, five distinct classes. These are type- 
writers, saleswomen, factory hands, bookkeepers 
and miscellaneous, the last classification covering 
office assistants (not bookkeepers or stenographers), 
waitresses, demonstrators, designers, and so forth. 
Each of these classes slips naturally into the five 
divisions: Those who are forced to work for their 
own support; for assistance to the meager earn- 
ings of parents; for the actual and entire support 
of others, because their home resources are inade- 
quate to provide them with proper dress and ra- 
tional plasures in accordance with their station in 
life, and those who simply have no need to work 
from any point of view, no matter how broadly and 
liberally drawn. Among the typewsiters and sten- 
ographers it was found that only 2 per cent entirely 
supported themselves on their earnings; among 
saleswomen and other store employes it was ascer- 
tained that 6 per cent supported themselves; among 
the factory girls the percentage of those who must 
work largely increased, and 5 per cent were in the 
class of those who supported themselves ; among the 
bookkeepers there were 2 per cent in the entirely 
self-supporting class. 

Making a recapitulation of the percentages for the 
five divisions above indicated, and striking a bal- 
ance of the five-for-one series of great totals, it 
will be found that the number of women who are 
obliged to work for their own sustenance is 4.4 
per cent; of women with-dependents, 5.6 per cent; 
of women contributing to the family exchequer, 7.4 
per cent; and of women with homes, but against 
whom no case of working for pocket money or 
some other inadequate reason could be proven, 11.4 
per cent, making a gross average of 29.8, which 
shows that 71.2 per cent of the women are not 


called upon to labor at all. 
—___—_—_¢—_—_—___—_ 
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APPEAL FOR STABLEMEN. 

The Labor Council, at its regular meeting last 
Friday evening, indorsed an appeal of the Stable- 
men’s Union for financial assistance in the strike 
which has been in progress for several weeks, and 
instructed the Executive Committee to proceed in 
the matter in accordance with the laws of the Labor 
Council governing such cases. In brief, these laws 
provide that where an affiliated union has presented 
a schedule of wages and hours to the Council for 
indorsement, and such schedule has been approved 
by the Council, the union may, after having become 
involved in a strike or lockout in attempting to 
enforce the schedule, appeal to the Council for finan- 
cial assistance, and, if the Council grants the re- 
quest the Executive Committee of the Council there- 
after takes full charge of the controversy and issues 
an appeal to the affiliated unions to make weekly 
contributions, in proportion to their membership, 
which will enable the Council’s committee to pay 
benefits to the strikers of $5 a week for married men 
and $3 for single men. 

In accordance with these laws the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Labor Council has issued the following 
circular to affiliated unions during the week: 

To Union—DEar Sirs AnD BrorHers: The 
Stablemen’s Union, No. 8760, submitted to the La- 
bor Council on Friday evening, January 16th, the 
following wage scale and agreement for indorse- 
ment: 

“Schedule of wages and trade rules between Sta- 
blemen’s Union, No. 8760, and — 
to be in full force and effect for the term of 
years on and after » 1906. 

“1. All Stablemen working in stables, including 
washers, harness cleaners, floormen, oilers and hos- 
tlers, shall not receive less than two dollars and 
fifty cents ($2.50) per day, same to be paid weekly, 
and all tools furnished. 

“2. Twelve (12) hours shall constitute a working 
day for all Stablemen. 

“3. Twenty (20) shall be the highest number of 
horses assigned to any one hostler. 

“4, Non-union employes shall become unionized 
within ten days.” 

This schedule, having passed through the dif- 
ferent channels of the Council according to the Con- 
stitution, was indorsed by the Council on Friday 
evening, January 26th. A sub-committee of the 
Executive Committee was then appointed to advise 

with the Stablemen during the controversy in ac- 


? 


cordance with the resolution adopted by that union. 
The committee, in conjunction with the union’s 
committee, used every honorable means in its power 
to have the employing stablemen grant the union’s 
request, without resorting to extreme measures— 
namely, the strike. After having held many con- 
ferences with the committee from the Stable Keep- 
ers and Carriage Owners’ Association, no conclu- 
sion could be arrived at in favor of the Stablemen, 
the proprietors claiming the business did not war- 
rant them in granting the increase from $2 per day 
(which they are now paying) to $2.50 per day asked 
by the Stablemen’s Union. On Monday evening, 
February 21st, at a largely attended meeting of the 
Stablemen’s Union, it was almost unanimously de- 
cided that in order to maintain the organization it 
was necessary to take a definite stand, and call the 
men out of all ithe stables where the employers re- 
fused to agree to their demands. This was done 
the follosving day, February 22d. Since that time 
the union has succeeded in inducing a few of the 
employers to sign their agreement, but the major 
portion of the stable owners still refuse and have 
succeeded in placing strike-breakers in the positions 
of their former employes. The Stablemen’s Union 
has now out of employment in the neighborhood of 
185 men, standing for the principles of unionism, 
who need the moral and financial assistance of or- 
ganized labor. According to Article 5, Section 14, 
of the Constitution of this Council, your Union is 
requested to contribute a weekly per capita tax 
Oip sass cents on your entire membership, same to 
be paid at the office of the Labor Council, accord- 
ing to the Constitution, which will have absolute 
control of all funds contributed for this purpose. 
This per capita will enable the Council to pay mar- 
ried men $5 per week and single men $3 per week. 
This strike means a great deal to organized labor 
of this city and we should try and assist the Stable- 
men in their struggle for a living wage. 

Trusting your union will take immediate action 
on this appeal, I remain, by order of the San Fran- 
cisco Labor Council, fraternally yours, 

Won. P. McCase, Secretary. 

Realizing the necessity of extending to the Stable- 
men immediate financial assistance, the following 
unions have made the contributions noted before the 
Council issued the formal appeal: 

Brotherhood of Teamsters of San Francisco, $250. 

Labor Council (two donations), $200. 

Sailors’ Union of the Pacific, $100. 

Carpenters’ Union, No, 483, $25. 

Bartenders’ League, No. 41, 10. 

Tanners, No. 9, $5. 

The union horseshoeing shops were opened at the 
beginning of the week, the understanding being that 
neither master nor journeymen horseshoers would 
shoe horses from unfair stables. 

Representatives of the Stablemen’s Union have 
been busy all the week calling on stable-owners and 
requesting them to sign the union agreement, and 
have made considerable progress. At this writing 
the following stables are being conducted under 
union conditions : 

St. George, 408 Bush; Pacific Carriage Co., 48 
Eighth; Dexter Prince, 1509 Grove; McCafferty’s, 
Twenty-fifth and Mission; Van Ness, 410 Van Ness 
Ave.; Ellis Street, 615 Ellis; Devisadero, 834 Davis; 
Lindauer’s, Folsom near Fourth; Marks, 862 How- 
ard; Derby, 639 Geary; Santa Rosa, Tenth and Mar- 
ket; Gilmore’s, Thirteenth and Howard; Holleran’s, 
Thirteenth and Howard; Park Riding School, Fifth 
ave. and Fulton; Maud S., 1639 Eddy; Peter’s, 1314 
Grove; Eclipse, 1375 Eddy; Hilderbrand’s, 1619 
Powell; Union Transfer, Third and Tehama, North 
Beach, 1812 Powell; Grove Street, 131 Grove; 
Tomkinson, 59 Minna; City Hall, 61 Grove; 
Aetna, 1056 Folsom; Woodland, Eighth and Fol- 
som; Anderson’s, 246 Third.—27 stables fair; 130 
men out. 

Following are the non-union stables: 1 

Brooks, Bush near Hyde; Brandenstein, 815 Fol 
som; Broderick & Fagen, 332 Bush; Browns, 185 
Stevenson; City Front, 20 Clay; Comstock, 524 


Third; Club, 409 Taylor; Coulter’s, 36 Hubbard, bet. 
Folsom and Howard; Doyle’s, 327 Sixth; Excelsior, 
1000 Geary ; Fashion, 221 Ellis; Gallagher's, 623 
Grove; Golden Gate; 24 Golden Gate ave.; Hables, 
875 Folsom; Joyce, 729 Valencia; Kelly Bros., 1629 
Pine; Mascot, 1106 Golden Gate ave.; McKenna’s, 
540 Hayes; Nolan’s, 1611 California; O. K., 1210 Va- 
lencia; O’Leary, 2113 Pine; Pennsylvania, 1525 
Howard; Perry, 2432 California; Rincon Hill, 417 
Folsom; Rayhill, 627 Haight; Stanford, 310 Golden 
Gate ave.; Santa Clara, 164 Golden Gate ave.; Sara- 
toga, 814 Geary; United Carriage Co., Natoma near 
Fifth; Twin Peaks, 3510 Sixteenth; Dashaway 
Stable, Mission near Twenty-first; Olympic Club, 
503 Sutter; Bay City, 1715 Sacramento; Black Hawk, 
1009 Valencia; Conlan, 1525 California; Green Val- 
ley, 833 Mission. 

The circular of the Labor Council requesting finan- 
cial assistance for the Stablemen should be con- 
sidered immediately by the affiliated unions and the 
contributions requested should be paid without delay. 

The Stablemen are making a winning fight for the’ 
meager wage of $2.50 for twelve hours’ work, and 
they will bring that fight to an end quickly if they 
receive the financial support they deserve.” 


ANTI-INJUNCTION LEAGUE, 


The San Francisco Labor Council has decided to 
take practical steps in the direction of insuring 
concerted action of the working people to at least 
lessen the constantly growing abuse of the powers 
of the judiciary arising from the intemperate use 
of the injunction process in labor disputes. Resolu- 
tions dealing with the question, originating in the 
Provision Trades Council, were recently presented 
to the Labor Council and by it referred to its Law 
and Legislative Committee for consideration. That 
committee submitted the following’ report, which 
was adopted by a unanimous vote: 

“We, the undersigned members of your Law and 
Legislative Committee, after duly considering the 
resolutions adopted by the Allied Provision Trades 
Council and referred to your committee by the 
Council, recommend the adoption of the following 
resolutions: 

“WHerEAS, Unjust decisions have often been ren- 
dered by the courts in injunction proceedings in 
labor disputes; and 

“WuHerEAS, The principles of the writ of injunc- 
tion are not widely known and understood by the 
public; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we, the San Francisco Labor 
Council, recommend the formation of a league for 
the purpose of discussion and education of this most 
important question, and that said league be composed 
of ten delegates from each central body and three 
delegates from each departmental council. 

“WALTER MACARTHUR. 
“THEO. JOHNSON. 
“GrEorRGE LIPMAN.” 

In accordance with this action, the Secretary of 
the Labor Council has extended an invitation to the 
Building Trades Council and the City Front Feder- 
ation to indorse the proposition and select ten dele- 
gates each to the proposed league. The Allied 
Printing Trades Council, Allied Provision Trades 
Council, Iron Trades Council and Local Joint Ex- 
ecutive Council of Teamsters have been requested to 
indorse the proposition and name three delegates 
each to represent them in the league. When these 
organizations have acted favorably on the matter 
and notified the Secretary of the Labor Council of 
the selection of their delegates he will make arrange- 
ments at once for a meeting of the league to per- 
fect organization. 

Similar action is being taken in several cities 
throughout the country, the organized workers hav- 
ing evidently come to the conclusion that but little 
relief from the injunction evil is to be secured by 
petitioning the legislative authorities of State or 
nation to enact any of the remedial measures pro- 
posed for many years and regularly pigeon-holed 
or emasculated beyond recognition. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCY- VULTURES. 

The methods of several of the so-called employ- 
ment agencies of San Francisco have for years con- 
stituted a scandal that has attracted the attention 
of a large number of people outside the ranks of 
organized labor, but because of the patronage these 
employment agencies extend to the principal daily 
newspapers these “molders of public opinion” have 
either been silent concerning these abuses, or re- 
ferred to the most flagrant cases in the briefest 
manner. 


During the week, however, one instance of the 
despicable methods of some of these employment 
agencies came to light that commanded the atten- 
tion of the daily press. A poor devil committed sui- 
cide under circumstances that made his exit from 
this world a “good news story,” consequently the tale 
was published, and, incidentally, the methods of the 
most notorious employment agency in the city were 
exposed to some extent. The case referred to is 
that of Leo Sanger — at one time a man who was 
prospering in life, but met with misfortune that 
finally compelled him to seek for work of any kind 
at any price. He sought to obtain employment 
through the agency of Murray & Ready — but the 
story is best tolu in the letter the disheartened man 
wrote to his landlady just previous to committing 
suicide. It is as follows: 


“Miss M. Morton, 615 Turk street-—Drar Mapa: 
Kindly excuse me for causing you all this trouble. 
| really hate to do it as you have been kind and 
considerate, but I cannot possible avoid it. When I 
went out into the country two days ago I did so 
with the intention of going to work. The day before 
| went to Murray & Ready, the employment agents, 
and they offered me a job at $60 a month. 

“Our fee is $1,’ said the man in the office. When 
1 told him I had no money with me, he said: ‘Well, 
there is no use talking to you unless you pay the $1.’ 

“So I went to Oakland and borrowed $10 from 
my relatives and came back and paid the fee, where- 
upon I received a letter telling me to go at 7 o'clock 
the next morning to Bolinas, Cal., to work in the 
cement factory (the place is a short distance beyond 
Port Costa). I went there and got work at $2.25 a 
day, and was to start in at 6:30 the same evening. 
I went to look for the company’s lodging-house and 
the stewart took me to a big tent, in which were 
bunks made from rough lumber with a handful of 
straw thrown in, taking the place of a mattress. 
No pillows or sheets at all. There some poor work- 
ing slaves were lying with their dirty and sweaty 
clothes on (for they cannot undress on account of 
the open straw they have to lay on) trying to sleep. 
_ “They complained to me bitterly about their be- 
ing treated worse than cattle. The food is scarcely 
fit to eat, although they are charged $5.25 a week for 
it. They told me that a week or two is as long as 
any man ever works there, as a rule, as the hard 
work and inability to sleep on the boards wears them 
out. Tf I had not seen it with my own eyes, I would 
not believe that such conditions exist in this so- 
called civilized country. There can be no doubt that 
they keep the men changing all the time for the 
purpose of dividing the office fees with & 

“The sight of these quarters was too sickening for 
me to remain there, so the men told me who turned 
back as I did. Before living in such misery, death 
is preferable to me.” 

How long will these vultures be permitted to wax 
fat on the misfortunes and poverty of working men 
and women? 

The story of Sanger’s suicide had just become 
known when letters from Eureka, Cal., were re- 
ceived in this city, telling of the efforts of Murray & 
Ready to secure men to work in the woods of Hum- 
boldt County. There are hundreds of idle woods- 
men in that section, and the only apparent reason 
for this notorious firm seeking to engage men in this 
city to work in the northern woods is that it is 
practicing its well-known method of accepting fees 
from men for jobs that they will not be permitted 
to hold but a short time by foremen or managers 
who receive a_fat percentage of the fee exacted 
from the laborer by the employment agency. This 
“endless chain” system worked by these people is 
notorious — yet it seems practically impossible to 
root out the practice by legislative methods. 


It costs nothing to ask for Union Label goods. 


LABOR CLARION. 


ORGANIZATION AMONG WOMEN WAGE- 
EARNERS. 
BY FRANCES A. WILLIAMSON. 

This is an age of organization in all civilized 
countries and among all classes of people. . In look- 
ing over the vast domain of the United States, we 
find nearly all the men of the entire eighty million 
people are represented in some organization. There 
is not a profession nor line of business in which 
they engage that has not its organization. Profes- 
sional men organize for the purpose of maintaining 


-high standards of proficiency and high standards of 


fees for their services; the capitalists combine into 
corporations and trusts to lower expenses and in- 
crease profits; the bankers, the manufacturers, the 
business men organize to promote their interests 
and to secure legislation to safeguard the same; 
men wage earners combine into unions to reduce 
the hours of labor, to raise wages, to maintain high 
standards of skill and to protect their rights in 
every craft or-'pursuit. The result of co-operation 
gives them a feeling of personal responsibility out 
of which a higher morality and intelligence natur- 
ally develops.’ Thus, in its work, the union levels 
up the low places in our civilization and elevates 
the whole industrial structure. 

It logically follows, then, that since organization 
and federation are necessary to protect and promote 
men’s professional, commercial and industrial in- 
terests, the same methods are necessary to protect 
and promote women’s interests in every line of 
work in which they are engaged. No more impor- 
tant and far-reaching demand was ever made of 
women wage earners than for them to organize 
unions of the calling in which they may be exclu- 
sively engaged, to affiliate with unions of men when 
they are employed in callings already organized by 
the men. 

The highest point in our industrial system will 
never be reached until men and women learn to 
reason together and work together, each doing his 
or her work as individuals under the protection of 
equality of opportunity, equality of wages and a 
“square deal” all around. This common interest 
in the world’s work, and sharing the responsibility 
of organized effort for better conditions, will make 
women co-workers with men, rather than competi- 
tors. 

Heretofore, the only way that women had of push- 
ing into forbidden trades and occupations was to 
underbid men. It was a poor weapon, we must ad- 
mit, but the most opportune. At present, the pro- 
gressive men and women have come to realize that 
the remedy for this state of affairs must come 
through organization. Those who ignore this fact, 
those who keep themselves outside the struggle, and 
the agitation caused by the efforts of the great mass 
of the people to adjust their environments to their 
necessities, are simply living outside their own 
times. They are in the working world, but not of 
it. They do not appreciate that the price of labor 
can be controlled and increased only by the com- 
bination of all the workers, irrespective of sex or 
feeling of caste, who have any particular kind 
of labor to sell. 

In most every line of the world’s work women 
have some common interest with men that must be 
protected by legislation; they have some common 
rights that can be adjusted by co-operation, but 
neither condition can be acted upon unless women 
place themselves in a position to speak as women, 
through the representatives of their unions. As 
wage earners we must recognize the power that 
lies in combination of interests and a combination 
of social duties. Among men it has counted as one 
of the chief educating forces, because it has taught 
them to control their social and personal preju- 
dices, but among women, unfortunately, many con- 
ditions, both real and fancied, tend to foster dis- 
trust in each other, hence the educating force of 
combination is greatly weakened all along the line. 

How best to inspire confidence in each other and 
bring about a solidarity of purpose among the five 


million women wage earners in the United States, 
is a problem of great economic importance, which 
we, of ourselves, and for ourselves, must work out 
through organized effort. Just so long as we move 
in shattered divisions of caste, or in plainer words, 
if women engaged in the intellectual occupations re- 
fuse to co-operate with those in the manual occu- 
pations, or if the bookkeeper stands aside from the 
retail clerk, and the clerk from those in the fac- 
tories or in domestic service, and so on through 
the whole list of crafts, we will not attain our full- 
est development, nor work out the best results, nor 
be a stable factor in the labor movement. 

Instead of drawing a line of demarcation between 
the occupations, or casting a reproachful glance at 
those who are least able to help thmselves, let us, 
by word and example, awaken in them higher ideals 
of self-respect, and higher ideals of skill in their 
crait. No matter in what station in life they may 
be, they are still our fellow women and co-workers. 
Each one has a body to sustain and a soul to save. 
Our sympathy and our support may urge them on to 
a consciousness of the real purposes of organized 
life, its duties, its demands, its future. 

Se Se, 
UNION LABEL HATS. 

The following has been mailed to all unions af- 
filiated with the State Federation of Labor, as well 
as hat dealers throughout the State: 

To the Affiliated Local Unions and Hat Dealers 
of California—GreETInG: The following resolution 
was unanimously adopted by the California State 
Federation of Labor, at its last convention, held at 
Oakland : 

“WHEREAS, Statements are frequently made by 
retail hat dealers that certain hats, viz., J. B. Stet- 
son, Knox, Roelof, Youmans and others, are union 
made, but do not bear the label; and 

“WHEREAS, Such statements are absolutely false, 
misleading and injurious, as there is no felt hat 
union made unless it bears the label of the United 
Hatters of North America; and 

“Wuereas, The United Hatters of North Amer- 
ica are at the present being vigorously fought by 
powerful combinations of employers, in the United 
States Courts and elsewhere, in one case being sued 
for $250,000, having all the property and homes of 
its members tied up with attachments by these com- 
binations, besides injunctions pending in various 
parts of the United States; and 

“WHerEAS, The United Hatters of North Amer- 
ica, in fighting these cases in the courts for their 
rights, are fighting for the cause of all organized 
labor; bearing, as they have done, all the expense 
in such cases, entitles them to all the moral sup- 
port that organized labor can give them; and 

“WuerEAS, Nine-tenths of the felt hat manufac- 
turers of this country manufacturing soft and stiff 
hats of all grades run Union Factories and use the 
Union Label, consequently there is no good reason 
for retail hat dealers to make false statements to 
sell their non-union hats, and no reason whatever 
for union men to buy them, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the California State Federation 
of Labor in its sixth annual convention assembled, 
re-indorse the label of the United Hatters of North 
America, and prevail upon all the members of its 
affiliated bodies to purchase no felt hat unless it 
bears the label of the United Hatters of North 
America and is sewed under the sweat band of the 
hat; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a printed copy of this resolu- 
tion be sent to all affiliated bodies and to the retail 
hat dealers in the State.” 

Local Secretaries will kindly read the foregoing 
resolution at the meetings of their respective locals, 
and make special note of its contents. Respectfully 
yours, J. H. Bowttne, Secretary. 

oo 

The Waffle Kitchen, 1007 Market street, is now a 
union establishment in all departments, the pre- 
prietor having signed an agreement to that effect 
yesterday with the unions involved. 
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Synopsis of Minutes of Regular Meeting Held 
March 23, 1906. 

Council called to order at 8:10 p. m., President 
Hagerty in the chair; minutes of previous meeting 
approved. 

CREDENTIALS—Sailors’ Union, D. M. Paul, vice 
J. V. Thompson; Bakers, A. J. Perkins; delegates 
seated. 

ComMunications—Filed—Minutes of Provision 
Trades Council. Astoria Central Labor Council, re- 
questing information on municipal ownership. Pres- 
ident Humboldt Evening High School Debating So- 
ciety, in reference to debate upon fnjunctions. 
Referred to Special Committee—Resolutions from 
Machinists, Steam Fitters, Butchers, in reference 
to members of the Western Federation of Miners 
being taken out of Colorado. Referred to Organ- 

.tsing Committee—Brush Makers’ International 
Union, in reference to formation of a local in this 
city. Refererd to Lasor CLarton—Eureka F[eder- 
ated Trades Council and International Brotherhood 
of Woodsmen and Saw Mill Workers, protesting 
against employment firm of Murray & Ready. send- 
ing up mill men and laborers to that part of the 
country. Referred to New Business—Santa Rosa 
Labor Council, giving in detail the condition of the 
fight in that city. Referred to Executive Commit- 
tee—Bakery and Confectionery Workers, No. 24, 
requesting boycott on the firm of F. A. Swain & Co., 
209 Post street. S. N. Wood & Co., in answer to 
communication sent by Executive Committee at re- 
quest of Garment Workers. Stablemen’s Union, No. 
8760, requesting Council for financial assistance; 
Council indorsed request and directed Executive 
Committte to proceed in matter in accordance with 
laws of Council governing requests for financial 
assistance of affili: ted unions. 

Reports oF Unrons—-Bartenders—Business fair; 
boycott on Connolly's Saloon, 542 Tourth street, 
being vigorously prosecuted; annual picnic at Shell 
Mound Park, April 1st. Garment Cutters—Busi- 
ness good; protest against the 51 per cent propo- 
sition and desire to remain with the Garment Work- 
ers’ International; annual ball, April 21st. Stable- 
men—Strike condition very little changed; Team- 
sters have donated $250 to union, also received $5 
from Tanners; injunction suit against Stablemen by 
J. J. Doyle; Judge Hebbard has decided Stablemen 
could carry banner any where on street so long as 
pickets did not pass premises. Waitresses—Boy- 
cott still on the Waffle Kitchen; initiating many new 
members. Waiters—Schuetzen Park has signed 
agreement same as Shell Mound Park; union in 
very prosperous condition. Undertakers—New 
scale will take effect June ist. Barber Shop Porters 
—Business fair; boycott still on the Lurline Baths 
and the Olympic Salt Water Co., Seventh and Mis- 
sion streets. Cracker Bakers—Business fair; re- 
quest union men to ask for union label on boxes 
containing crackers, etc. Shoe Clerks-—Progressing 
nicely ; request union people to make their purchases 
early. Typographical—Donated nearly $20,000 to 
their national for the eight-hour movement. 

ExecuTivE ComMmiTrEE—Recommend: 1—That the 
wage scale and agreement of the Pie Bakers be in- 
dorsed; concurred in. 2—That the wage scale and 
agreement of the Cemetery Employes be referred 
back to union for correction; concurred in. 3— 
That the resolution submitted by the Allied Print- 
ing Trades Council be referred back to the Printing 
Trades Council with explanation; concurred in. 4— 
That the Council declare intention of levying a boy- 
cott on the Stone Milk Depot, subject to report of 
Secretary; laid over one week. 5—That the wage 
scale and agreement of the Soda and Mineral Water 
Workers be returned to union for correction; con- 
curred in. 6—That communication from Machin- 
ists’ Lodge, No. 1, of Philadelphia be referred to 
Iron Trades Council; concurred in. ?—That the 


request of Boat Builders’ Union be laid over another , 


week, no committee appearing; concurred in. 8— 
That the Secretary draw up resolution in conjunc- 


LABOR CLARION. 


tion with committee from the Garment Workers and 
Steam Laundry Workers in reference to label and 
request the A. F. of L. that further action be with- 
held until matter is more fully explained; moved 
and seconded that the matter lay over until Monday 
evening and that Secretary notify the two national 
organizations along the same line and that Secre- 
tary send telegram to the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor, now in session; car- 
ried. 9—That the communication received from 
S. N. Wood & Co. be laid over until report of Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union; concurred in. 


OrGANIZING CoMMITTEE—Reported favorably upon 


the application for re-affiliation of the Can Makers’ 
Union, No. 249, and that Delegate Wm. Collopy be 


seated; concurred in. Committee has been assist-~ 


ing Picture Frame Workers along the line of or- 
ganization. Will hold an open meeting Monday 
evening. 

Lane. ComMitrEE—The Label Committte submit- 
ted the following report on the resolutions referred 
to it regarding a uniform working button: 

“Your Label Committee respectfully reports as 
follows: 


“We have considered the resolutions introduced 
by Delegate Frankel, in relation to the action of the 
Allied Provision Trades Council favoring the adop- 
tion of a Universal Working Button, and report 
thereon as follows: 


‘ “We recommend that the Labor Council indorse 
the plan of the Provision Trades Council to have 
all unions using a monthly -vorking button adopt a 
uniform design and colors in accord with the plan 
adopted by the Allied Provision Trades Council. 
This plan contemplates a button which shall bear 
the insignia of the individual union in the center, 
and on the rim the name of the union. The colors 
for the several months are as follows: March, 
dark green; April, yellow; May, purple; June, white 
and green, (green on white); July, black and gold 
(gold on black); August, dark blue; September, 
bronze; October, pink and black (black on pink) ; 
November, brown and gold (gold on brown) ; De- 
cember, light green; January, lavender; February, 
light blue. 

“We also reconimend that the various unions 
which now use a monthly working button adopt the 
plan of the Provision Trades Council. 

“We recommend that all unions which now re- 
quest fellow unionists to ask for the working cards 
of members of their calling before making pur- 
chases, substitute the uniform working button for 
the card wherever practicable. 

“We recommend that the words “Universal Union 
Button” be omitted from buttons hereafter ordered 
by unions which adopt this plan. The committee 
does not suggest, however, that the unions which 
have already ordered buttons bearing the words 
“Universal Union Button” be requested to elim- 
inate these words. Only a few unions have ordered 
these buttons, and their use will not interfere with 
the practical working of the plan. 

“LABEL COMMITTEE, 
“By J. J. O’Neill, Secretary.” 

Recommendations of the committee concurred in. 

Lasor Day ComMmittEE—Will make final report 
on next Friday evening, same to be special order 
for 9 o’clock. 

SPECIAL CoMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS—Submitted 
resolutions protesting against the injustice being 
shown Chas. Moyer, D. M. Hayward and G. A. Pet- 
tibone. 


The resolutions, which appear on the first page 
of the Lazor CLaRIon, were adopted and the recom- 
mendations of the committee concurred in. 


SPECIAL CoMMITTEE oN SANTA Rosa MatTer— 
Submitted report in writing giving in detail the con- 
ditions now existing in that city and recommended 
that for the present this Council and affiliated unions 
do not make any further donations until appeal is 
again received either from the State Federation of 
Labor or the Santa Rosa Labor Council; carried. 

COMMITTEE ON STABLEMEN’S STRIKE—Reported the 


JUST A FEW PRICES 


low Ones 
and Credit 


Hardwood Chiffonier 
One made of good Eastern Ash, 
Full Swelled Front, Oval French 
Plate Mirror on richly carved close 
fitting standards .$13.50 
A Dollar a Week 
Box-Seat Diners 
Built of Solid Oak. Seats are up- 
holstered in Pantasote, a material that 
looks like leather and wears better 


$1.00 a Week Will Buy a Set 


A Sideboard 
In Weathered Oak Finish, Oval 
French Plate Mirror, graceful design 


$1.00 a Week 


STERLING 


FURNITURE GOMPANY 


1039 MARKE OPPOSITE 


MCALLISTER. 


The Brockton Shoe—$2.50 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN—Union Stamp 


Retailed at Wholesale Price in our 
k:xeclusive Stores in all cities of the United States 


$3.00 PATENT LEATHERS—GUARANTEED 


The Brockton Shoe Store 
925 Market St., S.F. (jet,'s,,) 


DEMAND UNION LABEL GOODS. 


EAGLESON & CO. 


Makers of 


Union-Made Shirts 


And Retail them at Factory Prices 
and save you from 25 to 50 
cents on each shirt 


780-786 Market St. 242 Montg’y St. 


PEERLESS 
—— PAPER PATTERNS ==} 


Perfect Fitting—Seam Allowing—Best in the 
World. Prices, 5c, 10c and 15c. 


Not in the Pattern Trust. 
Send for Fashion Sheet. 


J. W. EVANS, Coast Agent 
*¢ Domestic’’ S. M. Office 
1021 MARKET ST. Near Sixth 


2 jects aed siidintana silane 


different conferences held during week between the 
Master Horseshoers, Jouritteymen Horseshoers, Sta- 
blemen, Committee from Draymen’s Association, 
Teamsters and Labor Council Committee, in trying 
to bring about an adjustment of the Stablemen’s 
strike. Committee reports progress. 

Secretary reported having been invited to act as 
representative on the Executive Board of the Cali- 
fornia Promotion Committee and desires view of 
Council on the matter; moved that the matter be 
laid on the table. 

New Bustness—Moved that the communication 
from Santa Rosa be filed; carried. 

Adjourned at 12:30 p. m. 


Wm. P. McCase, Secretary. 
—_——_q—_______ 


PRINTING PRESSMEN. 

The Mutual Aid Society of Pressmen’s Union, 
No. 24, met on Tuesday, the 20th, inst., at 32 O’Far- 
rell street, and elected D. Doggett temporary chair- 
man and Jas. H. Roxburgh temporary Secretary. A 
committee of six was appointed on By-Laws. It 
was decided to call the society the Printing Press- 
men’s Benevolent Society. On account of the in- 
clement weather, but few members were present, so 
it was decided that on the report of the By-Laws 
Committee a general call will be issued and perma- 
nent officers elected. 

The Printing Pressmen’s Union at its meeting on 
Monday evening, the 19th inst., reconsidered its 


action of sending four delegates to the Pittsburg | 


convention, and decided ‘to send only two—one 
platen and one cylinder pressman. This action has 
not, however, reduced the number of candidates 
who desire to represent the union, and each of these 
believes he is the one who will be elected. In fact, 
some of the candidates have “managers,” who are 
handling their fight and all seem to be in good 
humor. 

A communication from Pressmen’s Union, No. 
51, of New York, was read. This union is the 
largest in the International, having a membership 
of 2,300, and it requests No. 24 to protest against 
the recent actiom of the Executive Board in re- 
voking its charter, and asked that they be allowed 
to appeal to the convention which meets in June. 
The union granted the request after considerable 
discussion. 

Very little news is being received from Los An- 
geles, or, in fact, any part of the country that is 
involved in the eight-hour controversy. We are 
more than anxious to learn how things are pro- 
gressing and particularly how the pressmen are 
standing. Since the Executive Committee has sus- 
pended No. 51 we are in doubt as to how the mat- 
ter stands, as we have only heard one side of the 
question and some believe that the suspension might 
be due to relations with the Typographical Union. 
We know that the Pressmen of Cleveland pro- 
tested against the “open shop” arbitration agree- 
ment and this leads us to believe that they are in- 
volved in the eight-hour controversy also. 

The printing business has got a splurge on and 
has taken up the idle men, so that the corner at 
the present time is deserted, as several of the of- 
fices are running night shifts and have given the 
idle men ‘a chance to catch on. RoxBurGH. 

——___e—_—_ 

The International Bookbinder says: Bookbinders 
do not recommend the product of the following 
firms: Boorum & Pease Blank Book Co. of New 
York; W. B. Conkey Co. of Chicago, IIl., and 
Hammond, Ind.; Hudson Publishing Co. of Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Neither do they patronize the pro- 
duct of the firm of Butterick Publishing Co. of New 
York, nor do they read any of the following maga- 
zines: McClure’s, St. Nicholas, Century, all pub- 
lished in New York; Men and Women, published 
in Cincinnati, and Woman’s Home Companion, pub- 
lished in Sprinfield, Ohio. 

————————EEEE 


If you want to see your Union grow, advocate the 


Label. 
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wo Iie... 
Workingman’s Store 


You may open.an account at 
Kragen’s and have charged on one 
account anything you require. 


Kragen’s sells at ANTI-TRUST 
prices, Carpets, Furniture, Pictures, 
Art Goods, Stoves, Go-carts, Draper- 
ies, Refrigerators, Bedding, Talking 
Machines, Sewing Machines, Wearing 
Apparel and Millinery for Ladies and 
Misses, and Clothing for Men, Boys 
and Children. 


In a short time Kragen’s will open 
that Jewelry Department. 


Kragen’s is the only Department 
Store on Market Street having all 
Union Salesman. 


MUSICIANS. : 

Meeting of the Board of Directors, March 27, 
1906. 

The regular weekly meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors was held on the above date, President J. 
Kunzelman in the chair, and all members present 
excepting Messrs. Atkins and Paulsen. 

Minutes of previous meeting approved. 

Admitted to membership (by _ initiation)—E. 
Steffens. 

Admitted on transfer—Messrs. A. Mueller and B. 
Renshaw, from Local No, 10, Chicago; G. A. Seely, 
from No. 12, Sacramento;- B. S. Abraham, from 
No. 47, Los Angeles; F. R. Anthony and C. G. 
Woodbury, from No. 153, San Jose. 

Applications for membership of Miss N. J. Wads- 
worth and Messrs. H. M. Abadie, P. Depech, H. 
Fink, J. G. Goicovich, W. T. Kahler, M. F. Waeber 
and A. M. Webb were laid over one week. 

Resigned through withdrawal of transfer—J. 
Bluhm of No. 99, Portland and Mrs. J. M. Jackson 
of No. 210, Fresno. . 

Reinstated to membership—C. W. Reynolds: 

Communications were read and acted on as fol- 
lows: From F. C. Brohaska, requesting informa- 
tion; Secretary instructed to answer. From - 
ecutive Council, California State Federation of La- 
bor, relative to convention’s action in reindorsing 
the label of the United Hatters of North America; 
ordered read at regular union meeting. From Ty- 
pographical Union No. 117, requesting co-operation 
of Secretary ; Secretary instructed to comply with 
the request. From Oakland Roofers, Local No. 3, 
enclosing tickets for raffle, prgceeds to be devoted 
to charitable purpose; on motion, tickets ordered 
purchased. From various members, petitioning 
that a special price be fixed for two-hour open-air 
concerts in Oakland; on motion, request denied, as 
not being within the authority of the Board of Di- 
rectors. 

Claim of W. H. Nolting against C. Brand was 
taken up and considered. Mr. Brand acknowl- 
edged the validity of the claim, and requested that 
48 hours’ time be accorded in which to make set- 
tlement. The request was granted. 

The following special prices were fixed: 

For playing from 8 a. m. to 1 p. m., at Japanese 
Tea Garden, $5 per man, leader extra at regular 
rates. 

For playing family picnic in jurisdiction, from 2 
to 6 p. m., and 7 to 10 p. m, $7 per man, leader 
-extra at regular rates. 

The Secretary was instructed to notify Mr. J. S. 
Hansen to appear on April 3d and show cause why 
he should not be suspended from membership in 
this local for failure to settle indebtedness to Local 
No. 76 of Seattle. 

On motion, the resignation of Mr. T. Ernst from 
membership on the Agitation Committee was ac- 
cepted, and Mr. J. F. Fitzgerald was appointed to 
fill the vacancy. 

Agitation Committee made report of work dur- 
ing past week, and of efforts made to secure the 
employment of members of this union for socials 
given by the New Century Dancing Club, at 
Eagles’ Hall, No. 731 Market street, this city. 

Adjourned. 
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BRIEFS. 

Dues and assessments for the first quarter are 
now due, and are payable before April rst, total 
amount payable being $2. There have been four 
death assessments levied of 25 cents each, on ac- 
count of the deaths of Henry Holmes, Niccolo 
Leone, Henry Petzold and Anton Bernlochner. 
Members holding membership in this local on trans- 
fers from other locals are not called upon to pay 


above assessments. 
pal ee Se 


When demanding the union label on any purchase, 
be sure you get the genuine article. Many bogus 
labels are in the market, particularly in the cloth- 


ing line. Beware of imitations! 
——————————————— 


We don't patronize Sanbora, Vail & Co. 


LABOR CLARION. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 

Last Sunday’s meeting of the union was well 
attended, Laurel Hall being crowded to its full seat- 
ing capacity. The Executive Committee _reported 
an amendment to the laws making further provision 
for our superannuated members. The present law 
provides for remission of dues after a man has 
passed the age of 60 years and is not regularly em- 
ployed or who is permanently incapacitated from 
doing a fair day’s work. The proposed amendment 
offered by the Executive Committee is as follows: 


Superannuated Members.—Active members only, 
who have become incapacitated for performing work 
by advanced years or other causes over which they 
have no control, and who have been members of 
this union at least one year, may, on request, by a 
majority vote of the union, be known as superan- 
nuated members, and shall be exempt from all dues 
and assessments. On the death of any such member 
the same funeral benefits shall be due as in the case 
of an active member. 


Amend the job scale: Sec. 1. Job compositors 
employed by the day, between the hours of 7 a. m. 
and 6 p. m., shall receive not less than the minimum 
scale of wages provided for in “Amendments A,” 
and be governed by the workday therein provided 
for. Provided, That the provisions of this para- 
graph are hereby modified to a minimum of 25 
cents an hour for superannuated members. 


Observation will demonstrate the fact that we 
have in our membership a few old men who have 
outlived their usefulness to an extent and that they 
are practically barred from working in offices within 
our jurisdiction because of their inability to com- 
pete with the younger members. Why should they 
be prevented from earning something? In the ab- 
sence of a pension system or other means of sup- 
port they are often reduced to extremities that, if 
not disgraceful, are ofttimes very embarrassing. In 
answer to those who think that the privilege might 
be abused, it can be said that the provision of the 
law requiring all applicants to go before the union 
is sufficient guarantee that none but deserving cases 
will receive attention. 


The following scale of prices for Lanston and 
Simplex machines was adopted by the union: 

Sec. 1. Keyboard operators on Lanston and Sim- 
plex machines shall receive not less than $4.50 per 
day for day work and $5.00 per day for night work. 

Sec. 2. None but members of San Francisco 
Typographical Union shall be employed on Lanston 
casters, to be designated as machine tenders, one 
tender to each machine. Members so employed shall 
receive not less than the minimum job scale. 

Sec. 3. None but members of San Francisco Typo- 
graphical Union shall be employed as justifiers on 
Simplex machines and shall receive not less than the 
minimum job scale. 

Note—This scale is intended to cover conditions 
as they exist at present within this jurisdiction. 

Applications for membership were received from 
B. Selkirk, James M. Ross, Arthur Jacobson, A. C. 
Crossan, F. Lauderdale and Tanecred P. Hamel 
(transfer from apprentice roll). Fifty traveling 
cards were received during the month and forty 
were withdrawn. 

A communication was received from Cincinnati 
Typographical Union asking that a committee be 
appointed to assist that union in its boycott against 
Men and Women, a Catholic newspaper, published 
in that city under unfair conditions. According to 
the commuiication the attitude of this paper is such 
that aggressive action is justified. John Collins, H. 
V. Riffle and T. F. Hearn were appointed a com- 
mittee to look up the circulation of this paper in 
San Francisco, if it has any, and take such steps in 
the matter as may be proper. 

From a Los Angeles paper of recent date the fol- 
lowing interesting item is taken, showing the dire 
straits of the Typothetae of that city and of the ex- 
treme measures being taken to fill the places of the 
striking printers and pressmen: 

“Four pressmen direct from Germany, whose 


fares were paid from New York to Los Angeles 
by the local printing trust, arrived at Port Los An- 
geles recently. They were met at the dock by a. 
union committee, and upon being informed that they 
had been brought to this city to act as strike-break- 
ers, the Germans accompanied the committee to the 
Labor Bureau and joined the pressmen’s. union. 
The men cannot speak English and did not know a 
strike was on in Los Angeles. It is said members 
of the printing trust were greatly wrought up when 
they learned the Germans had joined the ranks of 
the strikers, as this is the second party of strike- 
breakers to desert the trust immediately after ar- 
riving in the city. The printers, pressmen and 
press feeders who have been on strike since the 
first of the year for an eight-hour workday in job 
offices, held a joint meeting and submitted reports 
as to the condition of the various offices opposing 
the inauguration of the eight-hour day. These re- 
ports showed the offices to be badly crippled, sev- 
eral being practically at a standstill. The tenor of 
the addresses was that the three unions now on 
strike will continue to stand together until the 
eight-hour workday is granted to the three organi- 
zations.” 

Mrs. Louisa J. Clough, wife of Elijah Clough, an 
old member of No. 21, and formerly a member of 
the Eureka Union of this city, died at the family 
residence, 2111 Webster street, on Saturday last. 
Funeral services were held at the house on Monday 
last at 10 o’clock and interment was at Mount Oli- 
vet Cemetery. 

The strike situation throughout the East con- 
tinues to drag along slowly, the determination of 
the men to win out being as apparent now, after 
several months’ struggle, as at the outset. The 
most encouraging news of the week comes from 


The Beautiful New 
Styles are Ready at 


Hale’s 


Millinery—3rd Floor 
Suits—2nd Floor 


Both—in beautiful new departments. 

It’s a ‘‘different” occasion—an event of 
double interest, for while Fashion has been 
planning and working and finishing the new 
styles to be, ever so many more, ever so much 
pettier, we have been building beautiful new 
departments with over twice as much room to 
be worthy the new styles. 

Come and look to your heart’s content. 

See the new hats, the suits, the flowers in 
theirnew homes, new waists, skirts, neckwear, 
shirts, lacés, trimmings, silks, dress goods, 
wash goods and ribbons. How resultfully 
Fashion and Hale’s have worked to make style 
choosing this spring more satisfactory, a greater 
pleasure than it has ever been for you. 


TWO ENTRANCES: 
Market, near 6th - - 6th, near Market 


SORENSEN CO. 


RELIABLE 


Jewelers and Opticians 


103-111 SIXTH ST. 
Below Mission Street 


Phone Jessie 2821 San Francisco 
REPAIRING OUR SPECIALTY 


All watch repairing warranted 
for 2 years. Alarm Clocks reduced 
to4d5c. 1906 CalendarsFree. 
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Norfolk, Va., where the old contract has just ex- 
pired. The employers, after reviewing the situation 
and being brought face to face with the deplorable 
condition of the nine-hour open shops in Richmond 
and Washington, decided to yield to the demand of 
the union for the eight-hour day. 

Printing trade interests are awaiting with some 
concern the outcome of an effort now being made 
by Benjamin S. Atwood to set aside the recent town 
election. in Whitman, Conn., because the ballots 
bore the label of the Allied Printing Trades Coun- 
cil. At a recent town meeting it was voted that all 
town printing should bear the union label, and the 
ballots were. printed in accordance with this rule. 
Mr. Atwood, who is a box manufacturer at East 
Whitman, demanded a ballot without the union 
label, which he claimed was an advertisement, and 
when refused he cast his ballot without marking it, 
and entered a protest against the whole meeting, on 
the ground that his personal rights had been inter- 
fered with. The matter will probably be taken to 
the courts. 

The Housekeeper, published in Minneapolis, 
Minn., is fighting the Typographical Union and has 
declared for the “open shop.” The company em- 
ploys none but non-union employes. If you are a 
friend of organized labor, tell your wife, mother 
and sister that the Housekeeper is fighting your in- 
terests. 

The union printers of London have won a signal 
victory over the Typothetae there. The printers 
struck in a big publishing house and non-union men 
took their places. The union printers picketed the 
shop and won over the non-unionists. The firm 
then sued the treasurer of the union for damages, 
and the lower court granted 3,500 sterling damages 
($17,500). The printers appealed, and the Court of 
Appeals has reversed the lower court, declaring the 
picketing legal, and the firm not entitled to any 
damages because the union printers had converted 
the non-union men by peaceful legal persuasion. The 
court..held that peaceful picketing does not create 
a ntisance and does not damage employers. 
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BUTCHERS. 

The firms of Stone & Ecklon, 236 Sixth street, 
near Folsom, and Bay City Market, 1146 Market 
street, near Taylor, are still on the unfair list of 
Butchers’ Union. 

At the regular meeting of Butchers’ Union, held 
Thursday evening last, six applicants were initiated 
and several propositions for membership received. 

Reports from the several committees now at work 
in behalf of the union were received with consider- 
able interest. 

The Drum Corps of Butchers’ Union, No. 115, 
will give a grand trolley ride on the evening of 
April 24th, the proceeds to be used in enlarging its 
membership. A good time is guaranteed to all who 
attend. 

Yellow is the color ofthe working button of the 
Butchers for the month of April. Insist that the 
butcher waiting upon you or the driver delivering 
meat at your home wears the button of the Butch- 
ers’ Union. 

The following markets are taking advantage of 
the Open-Shop Card and are hiring suspended mem- 
bers and non-union men in preference to members 
of this union: 

Spreckels Market, 725 Market street. 

Bay City Market, 1146 Market street, near Tay- 
lor. . 

G. Tassi, 245 Fifth street, near Folsom. 

Stone & Ecklon, 236 Sixth street. 

Montgomery Market, 735 Market street. 

Shrader Bros., 541 Hayes street and 1342 Mar- 
ket streeet. 

pi a eee 

At Brisbane, Australia, recently the master of the 
steamer Hudson was fined £5 and £2 5s. costs, for 
allowing a prchibited immigrant (a Chinese sailor) 
to enter the Commonwealth. 


+ 
Smoke Blue-Label Cigars only. 


MEETING OF EXCLUSION LEAGUE. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Japanese and 
Korean Exclusion League will be held next Sunday, 
dt 2:30 p.m., at Unity Hall, 927 Mission street. The 
pamphlet published by the League, entitled “The 
Perils of Asiatic Immigration,” will be distributed 
at this meeting, as well aséother important literature 
on the subject which has been printed since the last 
general meeting. Several matters of importance re- 
lating to the constitution and workings of the League 
will be presented for the consideration of the dele- 
gates, consequently all those who can should attend 
this meeting. 

—___¢——_____ 


The Argentine correspondent of the Pastoralists’ 
Review, an Australian publication, refers to the 
tying-up of the local shipping by the recent dockers’ 
strike, and says: “An Employers’ Association, with 
a capital of £10,000, has been formed, with the ob- 
ject of protecting the employers against the nu- 
merous laborers’ unions in the country.” This, says 
the Coast Seamen’s Journal, is the “green land far 
way” that was regarded as the squatters’ Eldorado 
on the strength of the allegation that there were no 
industrial unions there, and that workers were cheap 
and submissive. 

—$__$_—___g—__________ 


The clerks employed in Kragen’s furniture store, 
Market street, have joined Retail Clerks, Local No. 
432. 
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True union men calmly look over the goods they 
intend to purchase for the label before handing out 
their coin, 


Telephone Black 4212 


G. M. ROY 
Manufacturing Jeweler and Optician 


Dealer in Diamonds, Watches, Etc. 


Watch and Jewelry Repairing a Specialty 
211 KEARNY ST. San Francisce, Cal. 


Do You Know That 


FRANKENBERG 
Just Opened a 
Men’s Furnishings Store 
at 37 Fifth street 


HATS, CAPS, ETC. UNION STORE Opp. THE MINT 
Call and see—New Store—New:Goods—New Prices. 


The German Savings and Loan Society 
526 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Guaranteed Capital and Surplus Wie areereie +. $2, 500,098. 42 

Capital actually paid up in cash 
Deposits, June 30, 1905 
President ; 


F. TILLMANN, JR., 
EMIL ROHTE, Second-Vice-Presi- 
. HERRMANN, 


First Vice-President ; 
dent; A. H. R. SCHMIDT, Cashier; WM 
Asst. Cashier; GEORGE TOURNY, Secretary; A. H. 


MULLER, Asst. Secretary. 

irectors—F. TILLMANN, JR., DANIEL -MBEYER, 
EMIL ROHTE, IGN. STEINHART, I. a WALTER, N- 
OHLANDT, J. W. VAN BERGEN, E. T. KRUSE, W. 8 
GOODFELLOW. 


OHARLES H. J. TRUMA 


THE LEADING 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR 
OF SAN FRANCISCO 
1909 MISSION ST., BET. FIFTEENTH AND SIXTEENTH 


» MISSION 109 


can have four such 
beautiful rooms of 
furniture as are 
pictured here 


for $150. 
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245-259 Geary S 
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t-ON THE SQUARE 
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List of Trade Unions 


San Francisco Labor Council—Meets every Friday at 8 p. 
m,, 1159 Mission, near 8th; headquarters rooms 404-405 
Emma Spreckels Bldg., 927 Market. Telephone South 
447. Executive and Arbitration Committee meets every 
Monday evening at 7:30 o'clock at headquarters Or- 
ganizing Committee, 2d-4th Thursday evenings of each 
month, Label Committee, 2d-4th Wednesday evenings. 
Law and Legislative Committee, Tuesday evenings. 

ete eee & Transferers—2d-4th Tues., 915% 

‘arke 

Bakers 24—1st-3d Sat, 1159 Mission; hdqrs, 1155 Mission. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—1i1st-3d Saturdays, 1159 Mission. 

Bakers 125 (Crackers)—I1st-3d Mondays, 120 O'Farrell. 

Bakers 274 (Pie)—2d-4th Tuesdays, 1159 Mission. 

Barbers—Mondays, 32 O'Farrell, hdqrs, 723 Market. 

Barber Shop Porters & Bath House Employes, 11,963— 
1st-3d Wednesdays, 161 City Hall av. 

Bartenders 41—Mondays, 35 Eddy; headqrs, 14 McAllis- 
ter, rms 3-4. 

Bill Posters & Billers 35—1st-3d Thurs, 915% Market. 

Blacksmiths 168 (Ship and Machine)—J1st-3d Wednesday, 
120 O'Farrell, 

Blacksmith Helpers 316—2d-4th Tues, 120 O'Farrell. 

Bookbinders 31—1st-3d Fridays, 120 O'Farrell. 

Boot & Shoe Workers 216—Thursdays, 120 O'Farrell. 

Boot & Shoe Repairers—Thursdays, 1155 Market. 

Boot & Shoe Cutters 339—1st-3d Wed, 102 O'Farrell. 

Brewery Workmen, Int. Union of United—Hdqrs, 1159 
Mission. 

Brewery Workers 7—Branch 1—2d-4th Sat; Branch 5— 
1st-3d Thur, 1159 Mission. 

Beer Drivers, 227—Branch 1 (Keg Beer Drivers), 2d 
Thurs., 1159 Mission; Branch 2 (Bottle Beer Drivers), 
4th Thurs., 1159 Mission; headqrs. Local 227, rm. 12, 
935 Market. 

Beer Bottlers 293—J1st-3d Tuesdays, 1159 Mission. 

Broom Makers—lst-3d Mondays, 91514 Market. 

Boat Builders—ist-3d Wed, Pioneer Hall, 24 4th. : 

Boxmakers & Sawyers—lst-3d Mondays, 120 O’Farrell. 

Bootblacks—I1st-3d Thursdays, 1525 Stockton. 

Bottle Caners—2d-4th Fridays, 1749 Mission. 

Butchers 115—Joint meeting of all members every Thur; 
Sausage Makers, ist-3d Wed; Butchertown Branches, 
1st Thur; Juniors, 1st-3d Tues; Joint Executive Board, 
every Mon. Meetings at 32 O’Farrell. WHdqrs, room 
4, 32 O'Farrell, Shiels Bldg. Tel Main 3107. 

Carriage & Wagon Workers 6—2d-4th Thur, 1133 Mission. 

se eae ate Tue, hdqrs, 1320 Howard, Teutonia 

all. 

Cloth Hat & Cap Makers—1l1st-3d Wed, 1159 Mission. 

Coopers 28 (Slack Workers)—2d Wed, 1133 Mission. 

Coopers 65—2d-4th Thurs, 121 Eddy. 

Coopers 131 (Machine)—2d-4th Mon. 102 O’Farrell. 

Cloak Makers—Tuesdays, Odd Fellows’ Bldg; hdgqrs, r 
208, 927 Market. 

Cooks 44—Thurs, at hdqrs, 921 Market, 3d floor. 

Coppersmiths 11—2d Sat and last Tues, 275 9th. 

Cemetery Employes—i1st-3d Wed, Wolf’s Hall, Ocean View 

Drug Clerks 472—I1st-3d Fridays at hdaqrs, 24 4th. 

Electrical Workers 151—Tuesdays, 35 Eddy. 

Foundry Employes—2d Tuesday, 1133 Mission. 

Freight Handlers—ist-3d Tuesdays, 120 O’Farrell. 

Furniture & Piano Drivers & Helpers—ist-3d Wednes- 
days, 1159 Mission. 

Garment Cutters—lst-3d Tuesdays, 24 Eddy. 

Garment Workers—Thurs, 120 O’Farrell; hdqrs, 927 Mar- 
ket, room 419, 1 to 3 p, m. 

Gas Workers—2d-4th Thursdays, 35 Eddy. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—2d-4th Saturdays, 12th & Folsom. 

Glove Workers—1st-3d Fridays, 32 O’Farrell. 

Horseshoers 25—1st-3d Tuesdays, 35 Eddy. 

Hotel, Restaurant & Bar Miscellaneous 110—2d-4th Wed, 
121 New Montgomery. 

Hatters—lst Tues. Jan, April, July, Oct, 69 City Hall ave 

Hackmen—1st-3d Wed, 120 O’Farrell. 

Ice Wagon Drivers & Helpers—Mon, 7 Marshall Square. 

Janitors—ist Sun afternoon, 3 Mon ev’g, 1159 Mission. 

Jewelry Workers 19—Thursdays, 7 City Hall sq. 

Laundry Wagon Drivers—2d-4th Wed, 3 10th. 

Leatherworkers on Horse Goods 57—Thurs, 927 Mission. 

Machinists 68—Weds, at hdqrs, 1159 Mission. 

Machine Hands, 11,933—1st-3d Thurs, 1159 Mission. 

Metal Polishers 128—1st-3d Mondays, 1133 Mission. 

Molders 164—Tues, 1183 Mission; hdars, 1170 Mkt, r 312 

Musicians’ Mutual Protective 6—2d Thurs, 1:30 p. m.; 
Board of Directors, Tues, 10 a. m., at hdqrs, 207 Powell. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Wed, 120 O’Farrell, Myrtle Hall; 
hdqrs, 927 Market, room 291. 

Mailers (newspaper)—4th Mondays, 102 O’Farrell. 

Milkers, 8861—1st and 3d Tues, 2 p. m., Gruetli Hall, nr 
Five Mile House, Mission Road; hdaqrs, 6 Eddy, rm 66. 

Paper Box Workers—1st-3d Tuesdays 102 O'Farrell. 

Pattern Makers—Alternate Sat, at hdqrs, r 12, 305 Larkin 

Pile Drivers, Bridge & Structural Iron Workers—Tues at 
hdqrs, 9 Mission. 

Photo-Engravers 8—I1st Sunday, 120 O’Farrell. 

Printing Pressmen 24—1st-3d Mondays, 82 O’Farrell. 

Press Feeders & Assistants—2d-4th Mon, 120 O'Farrell; 
hdqrs, 320 Sansome, room 61. 

Picture Frame Workers—2d-4th Mon, 102 O’Farrell. 

Paste Makers—Ist-3d Saturdays, 814 Pacific. 

Pavers—Iist Mondays, 120 Ninth. 

Post Office Clerks—1st and 2d Sun, 11 a. m., 1159 Mission. 

Retail Clerks 4832—Tuesdays, 24 4th. 

Retail Delivery Drivers—2d and 4th Thursday, 32 O’Far- 
rell, headquarters, room 7. 

Rammermen—2d Thursdays, 120 Ninth. 

Shoe Clerks 410—Wednesdays, 120 O'Farrell. 

Stationary Firemen—1st-3d Thursdays, 1159 Mission. 

Steam Fitters & Helpers—ist-3d Wed, 7 Marshall Square. 

Steam Laundry Workers—1st-3d Mondays, 1159 Mission; 
hdqrs, 927 Market, room 701. 

Sheet Metal Workers, 249 (Can Makers)—1st-34 Wed, 
120 O’Farrell; hdars, 509 7th. 

Ship & Steamship Painters—Tuesdays, 120 O'Farrell. 

Street Ry Employes, Division 205—Thurs, 731 Market; 
hdqrs, 927 Market, room 510. 

a oh Union of the Facific—Mon at hdaqrs, Mission & 


Ship & Steamboat Joiners, 21—2d-4th Thursdays; 24 
Eddy; hdqrs, 14 Folsom. 

Ship Scalers 11,950—Mondays, 1 Vallejo. 

Stage Employes—1st-3d Tuesdays, 11 a, m., 35 Eddy. 

Stereotypers & Electrotypers—3d Mon. 32 O’Farrell. 

Sailmakers 11,775—1st Thursdays, 121 Eddy. 

Ship Drillers—2d-4th Wednesdays, 1159 Mission. 

Soap, Soda & Candle Workers—1lst-3d Wed, 3541 18th. 

aot ’ Aspens Water Bottlers—ist Fri, Pioneer Hall, 

coms 2 Mineral Water Wagon Drivers—2d-4th Wed, 1159 

ission. 

Stablemen—Mondays, 102 O’Farrell; hdqrs, 21 8th. 

Sugar Workers—ist-3d Weds, 2d Sun, 1159 Mission. 

Tanners—Wednesdays, 24th & Potrero ave. 

Tailors 2—2d-4th Mondays, 120 O’Farrell. 

Teamsters—Thurs, 1159 Mission; hdqrs, 690 4th. 

Tobacco Workers—244 Fremont; at call of Secretary. 
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Typographical—Last Sundys, 32 O'Farrell; hdqre, 533 
Kearny, rooms 18-20. 

Upholsterers—Tuesdays, 7 Marshall Square. 

Undertakers—l1st-3d Tuesdays, 121 Eddy. 

Waiters—Wednesdays at hdqrs, 110 Turk. 

Web Pressmen—l1st Monday, 120 O'Farrell. 

Wool Sorters & Graders—ist-3d Wed, 1138 Mission. 


Iron Trades Council—2d-4th Mondays, 1159 Mission. 


Allied Printing Trades Coyncil—2d-4th Tues, at hdqrs, 
533 Kearny, room 19; Tel Bush 491. 


Allied Provision Trades Council—2d-4th Tues, 110 Turk. 


Woman's Union Label League, Local 158—2d-4th Wed, 
120 O’Farrell. os 

District Council Retail Clerks—i1st-3d Fridays, Sherman 
Hall, Pioneer bldg, 24 4th. 


California State Federation of Labor—Hdgqrs, 927 Market, 
226. Tel. Jesse 1551. Secretary’s hours, 4 to 6 p. m. 


Building Trades Council—Thurs ev’gs; Executive Board, 
Tues ev’gs; busines agents, every afternoon at 4:30 
at hdqrs, 927 Mission; Tel South 808. 

Bricklayers 7—Wednesdays, 35 Eddy. 

Bridge & Structural Iron Workers 31—Wed, 35 Eddy. 

Brass & Chandelier Wkrs 158—2d-4th Fri, 1133 Mission. 

Building Material Teamsters 216—Sat, 927 Mission. 

Carpenters 22—Fridays, 927 Mission. 

Carpenters 95—Tuesdays, 423 Broadway. 

Carpenters, 483—-Mondays, 715% Market. 

Carpenters, 304——Mondays, 1749 Mission. 

Carpenters, 1082—Fridays, 915% Market. 

Carpenters (Amalgamated), Branch 1—Alternate Fridays, 
927 Mission. 

Carpenters (Amalgamated), Branch 2—Alternate Mon- 
days, 237 Twelfth. 

Cement Workers 1—Wednesdays, 927 Mission. 

Carpet Mechanics—ist-3d Fridays, 7 Marshall Square. 

Casters & Modelers—2d-4th Fridays, 927 Mission, 

Electrical Workers 6—Fridays, 35 Eddy. 

Elevator Constructors—1st-3d Wed, 102 O'Farrell. 

Flevator Conductors & Starters—Iist-3d Fri. 120 O'Farrell. 

Felt & Composition Roofers—1st-3d Mondays, 927 Mission. 

Furniture Handlers—ist-3d Fridays, 927 Mission. 

Glass Workers (United)—-Wedne: days, 927 Mission. 

Granite Cutters—2d-4th Fridays, 120 O'Farrell. 

Gas & Electric Fixture Hangers—1st-3d Mondays, 24 4th. 

Housesmiths & Architectural Iron Workers 78—Wednes- 
days, 121 New Montgomery. 

Hoisting Engineers 59—Fridays, 32 O'Farrell. 

House Movers—Wednesdays. 1749 Mission. 

Housesmiths & Architectural Iron Workers, 78—Wednes- 
days, 24 4th. 

Lathers, 65 (Wood, Wire & Metal)—-Wed. 121 Eddy. 

Laborers’ Protective Union 8944—Tuesdays, 1320 Howard 
—lst-3d Mondays, 1159 Mission. 

Laborers’ Protective Association—1st-2d Fri, 1133 Mission 

Lumber Clerks—2d-4th Tuesdays, 927 Mission. 

Millmen 423—Tuesdays, 927 Mission. 

Millmen 422—Tuesdays, 32 O’Farrell. 

Millwrights 766—Alternate Fridays, 927 Mission. 

Marble Cutters & Finishers 38—2d-4th Tues, 1159 Mission 

Metal Workers 104 (Amalgamated Sheet)—Ist-3d Fri, 
121 Eddy. 

Metal Workers 279 (Amalgamated Sheet)—1st-3d Tueg. 
927 Mission. 


a 
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Mosaic Workers—ist-3d Wednesdays, 915% Market. 

Painters 19-—Mondays, 927 Mission. 

Plasterers 66—Mondays, 1159 Mission. 

Plumbers, Gas & Steam Fitters—ist-3d Wed, 82 O'Farrell. 

Paint Burners—Mondays, 224 and Potrero ave. 

Patent Ghimney Builders—2d-4th Wed, 1159 Mission. 

Scagliola Workers—927 Mission. % 

Sign Writers & Pictorial Painters 510—Tues, 927 Mission. 

Steam Engineers 64—Mondays, 120 O'Farrell. 

Slate & Tile Roofers—i1st-3d Wednesdays, 553 Minna. 

Stone Cutters’ Association (Journeymen)—2d-4th Fri- 
days, 927 Mission. 

Stone Sawyers—2d-4th Sat, 927 Mission. 

Steam Pipe Boiler Coverers—ist-3d Mon, 927 Mission. 

Shinglers—ist-3d Fridays, 1159 Mission. 2 

Tile Layers 49 (Ceramic, Mosaic, Encoustic)—2d-4th Fri- 
days, 927 Mission. q 

Tent & Awning Makers 1—1st-3d Mon, 102 O'Farrell. 

Varnishers & Polishers 134—Tues, 161 City Hall ave. 

Wood Carvers & Modelers’ Assn—1st-3d Fri, 927 Mission. 

Window Shade Workers—1st-3d Mondays, 927 Mission. 


City Front Federation—Wed, Sailors’ Hall, Hast & Mis- 
sion. John Kean, Business Agent, 44 East ~ 

Bay & River Steamboatmen’s Union—Sun at hdqrs, 54 
Mission. 

*Coopers 65—2d-4th Thursdays, 121 Eddy. 

**Engineers 59 (Hoisting—Portable)—Fri, 32 O'Farrell. 

Fishermen's Protective Union of the Pacific ‘Coast and 
Alaska—Fridays, hdqrs, 9 Mission. 

Longshore Lumbermen—Ist-3d Thursdays, 1133 Misafon. 

Marine Cooks & Stewards—Thursdays, 54 Mission. 

Marine Firemen—Tuesdays, 46 Steuart. 

Marine Painters—Last Fridays, 1159 Mission. 

*Pile Drivers, Bridge & Structural Iron Workers—Tves- 
days at hdars, 9 Mission. 

Riggers & Stevedores—Mondays, 121 New Montgomery. 

Riggers—l1st Tuesday, 10 Howard. 

*Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Mondays at hdaqrs; East 

eship. -& Stenmbo fi 

Pp teamboat Joiners 21—2d-4th Thur: 5 

Eddy; hdqrs, 14 Folsom. : pedees 

Shipwrights (Oakland)—2d-4th Fridays, 618 Broadway, 
Oakland. ; 

Shipwrights (San Francisco)—4th Thurs, 102 O'Farrell. 

Shippers. Porters & Packers—2d-4th Tuesdays, 117 Turk. 

*Teamsters—Thurs, 1159 Mission; hdqrs, 690 4th. 


*Affiliated with the Labor Council also. 
**Affiliated with the Building Trades Council also. 


Sano Ey Ce) 


Feline—"When TIT was 16,” said Miss Passay, 
“papa gave me the cutest diamond ring and—” 
“My!” interrupted Miss Knok, “what a wonderful 
memory you have.’—Ex. 

—$_$___¢_____ 


Time Isn’t Money.—“Give me a fiver on this 
ticker!” The pawnbroker shook his head. “Isn’t it 
worth it?” It’s worth more. Any Judge in town 
would give you five years.” Here negotiations 
ceased.— Ex, 


The Dutchess 


Guarantee 


10c a Button 


Special 


famous 


$1.00 a Rip 


Announcement 


We desire to inform the Trouser 
wearers of San Francisco that we have 
taken the exclusive agency for the 


DUTCHESS 
TROUSERS 


The Great Money Back Pants. 


The pants that have made America famous. 
$1.50, $2, $2.50, $3 and $3.50. 


The Red Front Clothing Co. 


MARKET ST., opp. POWELL, 


Prices, 
10c a button, $1 for a rip. 


The Home of the Dutchess in San Francisco. 


List of Union Offices 
Allied Printing Trades Counéeil 


pEO_ERINT 
I 


Abbott, F. H., Cowell building, Sansome and Clay. 
Altvater Printing Co., 2593-2595 Mission. 
Althof & Bahls, 524 Sacramento. 

Art Printery, The,’ 41-43 Eighth. 

Barnhart & Swasey, 107 New Montgomery. 
*Barry, Jas. H., The Star Press, 429 Montgomery. 
*Belcher & Phillips, 508 Clay. 

Ben Franklin Press, 123 Seventh. 

Rensen & Liss, 776 Bryant, 

*Berry Bros, 320 Sansome. 

*Bickell, L. A., 19 First. 

Black Cat Press, 402 McAllister. 
Roulin-Leichner Co., 519 Filbert. 

Houtes, Louis E., 1833 Green. 

Brown, Andrew, Printing Co., First and Mission. 
«Brunt, W. N. Co., 609 Mission. 

Budde, H. F., Cal. Press, 407% Turk. 
Clayburgh, Leilich Co., Inc., City Hall Square. 
Church Press,“ 23 Davis. 

Collins, C. J., 16 Hayes. , . 

Commercial Art Co., 519 Mission. 

*Commercial Publishing Company, First and Mission. 
Cook, The Morton L., 144 Second. 

«Crocker, H. S. Co., 217 Bush. 

Cubery & Co., 587 Mission. 

Danish Printing Co., 410 Kearny. 

*Daily Racing News, 21-23 First. 

Day & McClinten, 538 Sacramento. 
Dettner-Wilson Press, 118 Front. 

Drake & Baker, 850 Market. 

Drum Bros., 633 Mission, ~ 

Eastman, Frank & Co., 509 Clay. 

Eastman & Mitchell, 28 First. 

*Fording & Halle, 28 First. 

Francis-Valentine Co., 5 Anna Lane, off Eddy. 
Gabriel Printing Co., 320 Sansome. 

*Galloway Publishing Co., 146 Second. 
Gilmartin Publishing Co., The, 19 First. 
Guedet Printing Co., 935 Market. 

Guenther, C. F., Sutter, 

Golden State Printing Company, 73 Third. 
Golden West Press, 146 Second. 

Goodman Printing Company, 222 Mission. 
Hancock Bros., 809 Mission. . 

*Harvey, John D., 509 Clay. 

+Hayden Printing Co., 417 Montgomery. 
*Hicks-Judd Co., 21-23 First. 

*Hiester, Wm. A., 529 California, 

Hill, J. Harley Co., 657 Gough. 

Hinds, H. C., 809 Mission. 

Hughes, EB. C. & Co., 511 Sansome. 
Illinois-Pacific Glass Works, 10-16 Main. 
Jalumstein Printing Co., 310 Hayes. 

Janssen Printing Co., 23 Stevenson, 

Knarston Printing Co., 529 Washington. 
Lafontain, J. R., 535 California. 

Lane & Stapleton, 41 Third. 

Latham & Emanuel, 51) Sacramento, 

*Leader, The, 532 Commercial. 

Levingston, L., 540 Clay. 

Levison Printing Co., 514 Sacramenta 

Luce & Iler Co., 406 Sansome. 

Lynch, James T., 514 Kearny. 

Lyon, W. T. & Co., 161 First. 

Magner Printing Co., The Nat. A., 7 Dikeman Place. 
Majestic Press, The, 314 Bighth. 

McCracken Printing Co., 509 Kearny, 

Medina & Co., 221 Sacramento. 

Meyerfleld, Alfred M., 414 Pine. 

Monahan, John & Co., 412 Commercial. 
Moore-Hinds Co., 28 First. 

Morris & Bain, 108 Market. 

*Murdock, C. A. & Co., 532 Clay. 
Mysell-Rollins Co., 22 Clay. 

Nevin, C. W. & Co., 532 Commercial. 

Occidental Mystic Press, 506 Hyde. 

Pacific Goldsmith Publishing Co., 146 Second, 
Pacific Heights Printery, 2438 Sacramento. 
Partridge, John, 806 California, 
*Pernau Bros., 543 Clay. 
Phillips & Van Orden, 508 Clay. 
Police Bulletin of San Francisco, Hall of Justice. 
Polk Street Printing Co., 1819 Polk. 

*Recorder Publishing Co., 516 Commercial. 
Roesch, Loufs Co., 321-25 Sansome. 

Rooney, J. V, Co., 1308 Mission. 

Samuel, William, 411% California. 

tSan Francisco Newspaper Union, 405-407 Sansome. 
San Francisco Tageblat. 305 Larkin. 

*Shanly, J. M., 414 Clay. 

*Smyth, Owen H., 511 Sacramento. 

Sneider & Orozco, 521 Clay. 

+Spaulding, Geo, & Co., 414 Clay. 

Springer & Co., 240 Ellis. 

*Stanley-Taylor Co., 656 Mission. 

Standard Printing Co., 518 Clay. 

Sterrett Co., W. I., 933 Market. 

Stuetzel & Co., 144 Second. 

*Sunset Press, 1327 Market, 

Sutter Press, The, 240 Stockton. 

Tomoye Press, 144 Union Square av. 

Town Talk Printing Co., 146 Second. 

Turner, H. 8., 3232 Mission. 

United Presbyterian Press, 1074 Guerrero. 
Upton Bros. & Delzelle, 17 Fremont St. 

Valleau & Peterson, 410 Sansome. 

Waldo Press, 777 Folsom. 

Wale Printing Co., Cowell building, Sansome and Clay. 
Wenderoth & Brown, 319 California. 

Werner, Geo. A., 1067 Howard. 

Western Fine Arts Co., 529 Clay. 

Williams, Joseph, 142 Seventh. 

Winkler, Chas. W., 146 Second. 

Winterburn, Jos., 417 Clay. 

Woodward W. A. & Co., 12 Sutter. 


BOOKBINDERS. 
Althof & Bahls, 524 Sacramento. 
Brown & Power Co., 508 Clay. 
Buswell & Co., 536 Cla: 
Commercial Publishin 
Crocker, H. S. Co., 217 
McGeeney, Wm, H., 23 Stevenson. 
Hicks-Judd Co., 21-28 First. 
Kitchen, Jr. Co., John, 510-514 Commercial. 
Levison Printing Co., 514 Sacramento. 
McIntyre, J. B., 424 Sansome. 
Malloye, F., 422 Sacramento. 
Mysell-Rollins Co., 22 Clay. 
Phillips Bros., 505 Clay. 
Webster, Fred L., 19 First. 


y. 
Co., First and Mission. 
Bush. 


LABOR CLARION. 


Whelan, Richard I. & Co., 42 Steuart. 
: MAILERS. 
San Francisco Mailing Co., 609 Mission, 5th Floor. 
PHOTO-ENGRAVERS AND ETCHERS. 


Barnhart & Swasey, 107 New Montgomery. 

Bingley Photo Engraving Co., 529 Clay. 

Bolton & Strong, 621 Clay. 

Brown Engraving Co., 417 Montgomery. 

California Engraving Co., 506 Mission. 

Janssen Printing Company, 23 Stevenson. 

San Francisco Etching Co., 109 New Montgomery. 

McCabe & Sons, 611 Merchant. 

Sierra Engraving Co., 324 Grant av. 

Sunset Engraving Company, 1327 Market. 

Union Engraving Co., 144 Union Square av. 

Yosemite Engraving Co., 24 Montgomery. 
ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS, 


American Press Association, 19 First. 
Hoffschneider Bros., 412 Commer‘ ial. 
Martin & Co., 508 Clay. 


*Linotype office. 
tLanston Monotype office. 
{Simplex office. 


NON-UNION PRINTING HOUSES. 

Tht American Printing House, 1067 Market street, 
has enjoyed the use of the label for a long time. A 
considerable quantity of work was turned out in this 
establishment for candidates for office prior to the 
last election. Now that the printers are paying 10 
per cent on their earnings, the ostensible proprietor 
of this establishment (who was an active member of 
the union and consequently liable for dues and as- 
sessments) has decided to drop out. 

The Sterling Press, 229 Stevenson street, has given 
up its Allied Printing Trades Council labels and will 
attempt to run its plant on the “open-shop” plan. 
They don’t care to pay living wages to their em- 
ployes, and are trying to do business with low-priced, 
inferior help. 

Cummings & Vanderwater, 935 Market street, are 
“cut rate” printers—make cut-rate prices and pay 


cut-rate wages. = 
——_*_e—___—_ 


Mrs. Crossly—“John, that gentleman with the 
long hair and big black tie is going to write a series 
of stories on ‘Wild Animals I have met.” Mr. 
Crossly—“Well, what do you mean by inviting him 
to call at this house so early in the morning?” Mrs. 
Crossly (sweetly) —“Why, I thought he would like 
to see you when breakfast is a few minutes late.”— 
Exchange. 

—_—__¢—_______. 

George—“Rather than remain single, would you 
marry the biggest fool on earth if he asked you?” 
Clara—“Oh, George, this is so sudden.”—Chicago 
Daily News. z 

eae ee 

The Suitor—“What are all those men’s photos 
for?” The Belle—“Oh, that’s my collection of sou- 
venir spoons.”—Baltimore American. 

————_—___ 

Salesman—“Don’t you want to look over some of 
our prepared babies’ food?” Young mother—“But 
I haven’t a prepared baby.”—Life. 


The-largest first class 
tailorind establishment | 
on the Pacific Coast 


using 


this label 
Suits to order 


from $16 20 up 


Trousers to order 
from$ 500 up 


Samples and Self-Measurement Blanks 
free by mail 


CHARLES LYONS 


LondontTailor 
715 Market & 122 


do we fill prescriptions cheaper 
than any store in San Francisco 


Why 


Because we do not pay a commission to the 
physicians. 


THE NO PERCENTAGE DRUG CO. 


Cut Rate Druggists 949-951 MARKET ST. 


INSIST ON YOUR DEALER 
FURNISHING YOU WITH 


UNION LABEL GOODS 


WRIGHT HARDWARE CoO. 


66 THIRD STREET 


TOOLS of Every Kind © One of the Best Stocks In S. F.. 


WHAT 


Che Bulletin. 


OFFERS 


Sm Francisco, Cal. 


The news of the world fourteen hours 
ahead of the morning papers. 


Special stories by writers with world- 
wide reputation. 


A Sunday edition that 
equal on the Pacific Coast. 


A colored section »nd comic supple- 
ment that is a great home attraction. 


is without 


Subscription Price a Mouth 


65¢ 


Pages devoted to the interest of women, 
News of sporting events. 


An editorial page full of comment of 
subjects of vital importance to Cali- 
fornians. 

All Labor Union News. 

There are many other features that 


no other paper but the Buiuerin 
possesses. 


Delivered to any Part of the City 


fl ls ee 


LABOR CLARION. 


“WE DON’T PATRONIZE” LIST 
OF THE 
SAN FRANCISCO LABOR COUNCIL. 


San Fracisco, March 23, 1906. 

The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize List” of the San Francisco 
Labor Council. Members of Labor Unions 
and sympathizers are requested to cut this list 
out and post at home where it can be con- 
veniently referred to. Officers of unions are 
requested to have the list posted weekly on 
bulletin board at headquarters. 

Owl Drug Company, 1128 Market; also 80 
Geary. 

M. Siminoff, Golden Gate Cloak and Suit 
House, 1228 Market street, Pacific Cloak and 
Suit House, 1142 Market strect, and Globe 
Cloak House, 1028 Market street. 

Sanborn, Vail & Co., 741 Market street, 
stationery, printing, picture frames, novelties, 
etc. 

Triest & Company, 116 Sansome street, job- 
bers of hats. 

Garibaldi Bros., 703-705 Battery street, 
manufacturers of macaroni, etc. 

FE. H. Marks, St. Louis Clothing Co., 
517 Kearny street. 

Bekins Van and Storage Company, 11 Mont- 
gomery street. 

Lurline Baths, Larkin and Bush streets. 

Olympic Salt Water Baths, Seventh and 
Mission streets. 

Product of J. E. Tilt Shoe Company of 
Chicago, IIl. 

California Woolen Mills, Napa, Cal. 

National Biscuit Company’s product. 

Kullman, Salz & Co., Benicia, Cal. 

A. B. Patrick & Co., 415 Front street, tan- 
ners. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad Com- 
pany. 

Pioneer Soap Co., 220 California street. 

J. J. Doyle’s Arcade Stables, Sixth and Clara 
streets. 

Waffle Kitchen, 1007 Market street. 

P. Connolly’s saloon, 542 Fourth street. 


RI eS SEE SEI Sr 
SS 


JAPANESE-KOREAN EXCLUSION LEAGUE 


The Executive Board of the Japanese and Korean 
Exclusion League met at headquarters, rooms 318-19 
Emma Spreckels Building, on the 24th inst., and 
was called to order by Second Vice-President FE. B. 
Carr, at 8:25 p. m., President Tveitmoe being ab- 
sent on account of illness. 

CREDENTIALS AND CoMMUNICATIONS—From Mar- 

tha Washington Council, No. 2, Daughters of Lib- 
erty, for Daniel P. Lawary, Frank Thomason and 
Edward L. Duncan. From Cigar Makers of Sacra- 
mento, Plumbers of Los Angeles, Woodsmen of 
Pepperwood, Machinists of San Francisco, Broom 
and Whisk Makers of San Francisco and Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 21, sending in their monthly 
contributions. From the General Executive Board 
of the Amalgamated Association of Street and 
Railway Employes of America, acknowledging re- 
ceipt of the League’s protest to H. R. 12,973 and 
advising the League of having memorialized the 
House of Representatives, the United States Senate 
and the President against the enactment of any 
amendment of the present Chinese Exclusion Act; 
received and ordered acknowledged. From Con- 
_gressman E. A. Hayes, notifying the League that in 
compliance with its request he had ordered several 
thousand copies of his speech on the Japanese ques- 
tion in the House of Congress on the 12th inst., to 
be forwarded to the League’s headquarters, ready 
for mailing. From several United States Senators 
and many Congressmen, acknowledging receipt of 
the League’s resolutions; filed. 

Bitts.—The following bills were audited and or- 
dered paid: M. Whisnant, salary, $12; A. E. Yoell, 
salary, $25; Remington Typewriter Co., second pay- 
ment, $10; postage, $14.50. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY.—Seceretary rendered _ 


his regular weekly report, which was approved. 
The matter in relation to adopting a mailing list 


was upon request laid over for one week, and Dele- 
gate O’Neill requested to assist the Secretary in 
compiling the same. 

ComMitTEES.—Publicity and _ Statistics reported 
the League’s pamphlet now in the hands of the 
binder and the same would be ready for delivery 
at the coming meeting of the League; committee 
also reported further progress. 


The Committees on Finance and Organization re- 
ported progress and requested that members of the 
Board visit the meeting of the Picture Frame Work- 
ers, on Monday, 26th inst., at 102 O’Farrell street, 
as that organization had extended an invitation to 
address them on the subject of Asiatic exclusion. 
Report was received and members directed to take 
note. 


SpectAL CommMitTEE.—The Auditing Committee 
appointed to audit the books of ex-Treasurer Mc- 
Dougald submitted a written report, finding the 
books correct, and on motion the report was re- 
ceived and the committee discharged with a vote of 
thanks, 


Committee on Constitution and By-Laws reported 
progress. 


Committee on holding a public demonstration re- 
ported progress. 

Committee to confer with the Mayor—A com- 
munication from President Tveitmoe, stating that 
he had conferred with the Mayor and had arranged 
for a meeting with the committee in the near future 
and reported further progress. 

New Business.—Delegates Johnson, McCarthy 
and several others spoke of the coming National 
Educational Association and the good opportunity 
the League would have of advertising our move- 
ment. Upon motion an extra edition of 10,000 
copies of the League’s pamphlet was ordered and 
Delegate O'Neill with the Secretary were directed 
to call upon the printer and order the same at the 
lowest possible rate. 

On motion Delegates Cole, Hulme and Williams 
were appointed an auditing committee to audit the 
books. 

The Secretary-Treasurer reported the receipts for 
the week were as follows: 


Plumbers, No. 78, Los Angeles.............$ 4 00 
Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 803.......... 5 00 
Laundry Workers, No. 75, Sacramento..... 1 00 
Furniture Handlers) NO, dhe. 2.s wees osc 1 00 
Cigar Makers, No. 238, Sacramento......... 1 50 
Building Trades Council, San Jose......... 18 00 
CloniGrabam! oes eters 5 xestes bins sodciot cou 1 80 
S. F. Typographical Union, No. 21.... 16 60 
Broom and Whisk Makers, No. 58.......... 60 
Glove aWorkers,, NOaqtlls crease cee heels 82 
Laundry Wagon Drivers, No. 256.......... 2 50 
Photo-Engravers,; "Nov 8%... 00.5 ccs. eves 90 
Machinists .aINO: GSeac cea teak ees 10 00 
Gas Workets, No. 98405. o5s0 o.c5cs sacs 3 00 
Woodsmen and Sawmill Workers, No. 6, 
Beppenwoodes qe cncene tse. tater coe ae 1 50 
Wood Workers, No. 152...........0.0000% 2 50 
Excelsior Homestead Club................. 50 
EROGAT ets < sialoctee es caceseie creer eS Ae $ 71 22 
Receipts previously reported for month..... 301 05 
BRO falMeamreee Ata ccs eek enor Rie $372 27 
Balance on hand, March ist............... 439 46 
SLOfALS Site noeaencactr minke can oe Cae One eee $811 73 
Expenses itosdatecccecl ton oe ens eke eee 231 45 
Balance on hand, March 24, 1906....... $580 28 


A. E. Yori, Secretary. 
Notice.—A general meeting of the League will 
be held next Sunday, April 1st, at 927 Mission street, 
Unity Hall, at 2:30 p. m. Delegates are earnestly 
requested to be in attendance, as arrangements for 
the coming anniversary of the League and other 
matters of great importance will be discussed. 
A. E. Yoet, Secretary. 


Clerk McDowell, of the House of Representatives, 
has issued a vest-pocket directory of the House, 
giving the names of the members, their residences, 
and their committee-rooms. “What’s this, Aleck?” 
asked a disgruntled member who came into the 
clerk’s office after he had had a session with the 
Speaker about getting recognized to call up a bill. 
“That’s a vest-pocket directory of the House,” Clerk 
McDowell replied. The member examined it care. 
fully. “Seems to me like a rotten waste of 
money,” he said finally; “you could have made it 
a heap smaller and more accurate if you had printed 
Speaker Cannon's name in it and let it go at that.” 
—Ex. 

—S ee, 

Patrick Murphy, while passing down Tremont 
street, was hit on the head by a brick which fel! 
from a building in process-of construction. One of 
the first things he did, after being taken home and 
put to bed, was to send for a lawyer. A few days 
later he received word to call, as his lawyer had set 
tled the case. He called and received five crisp, 
new $100 bills. “How much did you get?” he 
asked. “Two thousand dollars,” answered the law- 
yer. “Two thousand, and you give me $500? Say, 
who got hit by that brick, you or me ”—Boston 
Herald. 

———_—__—_9¢_______ 

Years ago a faithful son of Indiana was enabled, 
by reason of an inheritance, to make a trip abroad. 
Upon his return the Evansville people were anxious 
to have his impressions of “furrin parts,” a wish 
with which the traveler obligingly complied. “Tell 
us all about Paris,” some one finally suggested. 
“Paris,” observed the Evansville man, gravely, “is 
certainly a wonderful place, gents—all things con- 
sidered, a wonderful place. “But,” he added, 
thoughtfully, “Evansville for pleasure.’—Argonaut. 

eee eee 

Two Irish farmers who had not seen each other 
for a long time met at a fair. They had a lot of 
things to tell each other. “Shure, it’s married I 
am,” said Murphy. “You don’t tell me so,” said 
Moran. “Faix, yes,” said Murphy, “an’ I’ve got a 
fine healthy bhoy which the neighbors say is the 
very picture of me.” Moran looked for a moment 
at Murphy, who was not, to say the least, remarkable 
for his good looks, and then said: “Och, well, what’s 
the harum, so long as the child’s healthy ?”—E.x. 

eg ae 

“Well,” demanded Miss Starvem at the back 
door, “what do you want?” “Why,” replied the 
tramp, “I seen you advertise ‘table board’ in this 
mornin’s paper’— “Well?” “Well, I t’ought meb- 
be yer wuz givin’ out some samples.”—Philadelphia 
Press. 


————_@____ 

“Does the doctor think yer wife’s going to die?” 
“Blame ’f I know.” “Didn’t he tell you somethin’ 
jest now?” “Yep.’ “What ’d he say?” “Well, he 
told me ter prepare fer th’ worst, an’ durned if he 
ain’t got me guessin’!”—E-x. 

pe eR ens? ee 

“It strikes me, Mary,” mildly observed Mr. Slow- 
gun, “that these cakes would be decidedly better 
if they had a little more ginger in them.” “So 
would you, John,” calmly rejoined the feminine end 
of the combine—Chicago Daily News. 

ee ee 

Obliging Motorist (to groom in. difficulties with 
horses)—“Shall I stop the Groom— 
“Never mind that, sir. But if you gents wouldn't 
mind just gettin’ out and ‘idin’ behind the car for a 
minute—— The ’orses think it’s a menagery com- 
in’.”—Punch. 


engine ?” 


a 

His Wife—“Have you had a bad day, dear?” The 
Financier—“Yes, I lost over $250,000. And the 
worst of it is that nearly $100 of that was my own 
money !”-—-Life. 


eg 

Had Had Enough.—“Why don’t you sue him for 
libel?” “And make him say it all over again. You're 
crazy.”—Ex, 


